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ABSTRACT 

In 1979, the Teachers' Centers Exchange, working 
through the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, began a program that provided financial awards for the 
conduct of collaborative research on exemplary teachers centers 
practices. From September 1979 through March 1982, 15 teachers 
centers participated in 14 research efforts. Section I of this 
summary report gives background information on teachers centers, the 
Teachers' Center Exchange, and the research project's organization 
and implementation. In section II, an overview of related research on 
teachers' centers focuses on inservice education, the role ana 
relationship of school principals to teacher inservice and .teachers 
centers, and assessments of teachers' needs and interests. Section 
III contains an analysis and summary of results from the 14 research 
projects. Discussion is presented about: (1) participant 
characteristics; (2) responses to individual teacher requests for 
help outside the centers; (3) interaction with teachers in the 
oenter; (4) teachers' center relations with other key persons;_(5) 
assessment -of teachers' concerns and needs; and (6) teachers centers 
governance. In section IV, the nature of the collaboration between 
Researchers and practitioners during the project is described. The 
fifth section focuses on implications for practice emerging from the 
research findings. Appendices include descriptions of proposals for 
the project, a list of proposal reviewers, a sample proposal review 
form, and research project summaries. (JD) 
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RESEARCH «JN, ON, AND BY TEACHERS' CENTERS: SUMMARY REPORT 

In 1979 the Teachers' Centers Exchange, working through the Far West • 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, began a, program that 
provided .financi al awards for the conduct of col laborati ve research' on exem- 
plary teachers' center practices. -During the period of September 1979 through 
March 1982., 15 teachers' centers, partici pated in' 14 research efforts. The 
program was supported by the National Institute of Education. This Report 
includes a background on' the program, information on the management of the 
program, a review of related research, summaries' of each of the 14 projects, 
a commentary. on collaborative research efforts, and a commentary on some im- 
plications of the results. 

We prepared this Report with the assistance of the staff of the Teach- 
ers' Centers Exchange and the participants in the 14 research projects. In 
addition to the project summaries included in this report, interested readers, 
may receive copies of any or all of the 14 project reports by writing the Far 
West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1855 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94103. (Indicate the title of each report you request,! 

We hope this report, and the reports from the i ndi vidual' projects, will 
be heipful in understanding teachers' center practice. We also hope that 
these results will encourage others to continue collaborative research on 
teachers' centers, and on staff development efforts generally, 

% * ■ Wi Hi am Heri ng 

Kenneth Howey 

July 1982 



I. INTRODUCTION 

A, Some ■ Background on Teachers 1 Centers In the United States , 
In the late 1960s and" -the early 1970s about forty teachers' centers were 
established in this country. Several factors contributed t,o the initiation and 
growth of these centers. Major curriculum development efforts in the 1960s 
presented new curricula t?ut did little to prepare teachers to teach these 
curricula. The open education movement spawned workplaces and advisory assis r 
tance in which teachers could be helped to create, adopt, and use informal,, 
"experiential" curriculum materials and instructional methods tailored to \ 
their individual classrooms. Inservice education was increasingly criticized . 
for lack of teacher involvement in course design and for instruction that was 
irrelevant to*teachers' daily needs. The growing influence of the teacher . 
unions supported the position that teachers should be 'actively involved in plan- 
ning their own inservice education. And as fewer new teachers entered the pro- , 
fession, need for inservice was perceived to be greater than for preservice ed- 
ucation. ATI of these factors interacted and contributed to an increase in 
teacher-designed or teacher-responsive inservice education. Teachers 1 centers' 
are one important example of this change in inservice education. Some of these 
new centers were based at universities, some within local distri cts, and a few 
were independent of any formal educational authority. 

Teachers 1 Centres in England and Wales preceded the establishment of 
American teachers 1 centers. In the United Kingdom the Nuffield Foundation, 
which supported the Science and Mathematics Curriculum Projects, also supported 
teachers' groups to encourage teacher involvement in curriculifm development 
and "hands-on" teacher preparation to use the new -materials-. These groups 
became the first teachers' centres. Today there are more than 600 centres in 
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the United Kingdom. Few British centres still focus on a single subject and 
almost no centers in this country do. However, the original intent of these" 
United Kingdom centres— to encourage full participation of teachers in cunric- 
jjlum development at the- local level—remai ns an important element in American 

0 

teachers"' centers today. 

Throughout the sixties and seventies the United States Q'ffice of Educa- . 
tion (now the Department of Education) supported new forms of teacher educa- 
tion. In 1971 a National Teacher Center Pilot Program was created; four pilot 
projects, each emphasizing a different approach, were supported. Then, in 
1976, Public Law 94-482 was passed, creating the authority for federal support 
of. teachers 1 centers. Sixty-one centers were' supported in the first operational 
year of the program. (1978-79) and approximately 49 more were funded over the 
next three years. The Federal Teacher Centers Program is now one of the .pro- 
grams included in the Education Consolidation and "Improvement Act of 1981. The 
major portion of these monies flow through state education agencies to local 
districts on a formula basis. Given the current widespread economic problems 
at thelocal level it is problematic how much of this block grant money will 
be available-for teachers 1 centers. Nonetheless, the Federal program has made 
important contributions to the movement. It has brought the concept of teach- 
ers 1 centers to the attention of thousands of educators. It has supported 110 
centers that provided diverse programs for teachers. Many of these will sur- 
vive, although perhaps in modified forms, now that Federal support has ended. 
' The Federal program is .an important aspect ^of the teachers' center movement. 
However, centers were operating before the Federal support began and many of 
these centers continue to exist today. 



B. Some Ways of. Defining Teachers' Centers . 
• In attempting to define centers, it is helpful to consider what kinds of 
centers exist. Sykes (1980) identified five possible functions served°by 
teachers'' centers, expanded on each, and suggested that these may represent 
competing views with each view having its advocates. His major functions 

o 

include: (1) to reduce the gap between the growth of knowledge and the 
avai labi lity of that knowledge to teachers; (2) to promote social change- 
by assisting teachers in meeting the several social-educational goals 
assigned'to schools; (3) to improve teaching practice by providing oppor- 
tunities to develop greater teaching skill and remediate identified weak- 
nesses; (4) to promote the personal growth of teachers, a view based upon 
' the belief that becoming a good teacher is more of a craft than a science-; 
(5) to assist in school improvement efforts, focusing less on concerns of 
individual teachers and more on the cross-cutting problems of a school 

faculty. 

■Another way of categorizing teachers' centers is to examine their philo- 
sophical orientations. Feiman (1977) believes that basic differences among 
teachers' centers stem not so much from the organizational forms they take as 
from the assumptions . on which these forms are built. She suggests that there 
' are fundamental differences on whjch these forms are built. ;She suggests that 
there are fundamental differences in- beliefs about what teachers are like, • 
who should control their education and training, and how they can best be 
helped to improve their work. Feiman identified three phi losophical orien- 
tations undergirding centers: (1) the behavioral type teachers' center which 
is designed to improve speci f ic' teachi ng behaviors; (2) the humanistic center. 
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which focuses on creating a learning envi ronment- where teachers feel psycho- 
logically supported within a neutral arena; and (3) the developmental center,, 
which encourages .teachers M to reflect on their teaching and to clarify and 
assess 'the assumptions which inform it." 

Feiman underscores an important difference in the developmental ly orien- 
ted approach. She states that it "involves qualitative shifts in the ways 
teachers organize experience in their heads, and, by implication, in their 
. classrooms .thus, concerns of a developmental center dictate systematic, 
long-temTi nvol vement for teachers. v This is a style which contrasts with 
the many spontaneous , re lati vely short encounters associ ated wi th humanistic 
centers and also with the more prescriptive training and educational products 
characteristic of the behavi oral -type centers. 

Because teachers' centers servo many toachers, they oft.en represent more 
than one of the fi ve^ functions identified by Sykes. Similarly, a teachers' 
center staff may adopt what Feiman refers Jto as* a humanistic approach for 
some teachers, *a developmental approach that includes humanistic principles 
for other teachers who return to the^center frequently, ,and s til 1 allow for 
the inclusion of behavioral ly. oriented programs in their schedule of activi- 
ties as well. Thus, these classifications help to describe the variety of 
teachers 1 centers,, but they ; should not be construed as mutually exclusive 
concepts. Teachers 1 centers are known for the^r diversity; no single or 
simple definition is likely to define even a few centers. 

C. The Teachers' Centers Exchange . 

Since 1975 the Teachers' Centers Exchange, housed at the Far West Lab- 
oratory for Educational Research and Development, has served the variety of 
teachers' centers in this country by facilitating an exchange of expertise 
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among' those working in centers. This has been accomplished largely by re-' 
sponding to indi vidua T requests for information about centers; spotlighting 
and circulating information, ideas, and themes related to teachers' centers, 
and arranging for meetings/among teachers' center people and those who wfsh 
to learn about, with, and from them.^ The'Exchange has been^up^rted by the 
National Institute' of Education, United States Department of Education, a-nd 
continues to serve as the only organization whith is available for assistance 
to all teachers' centers without regard to their political or fiscal affilia- 
tion or to their philosophical orientation. Included in the network facilita- 
ted by the Exchange are teachers' " centers which began with support from the 
United States Department of Education, centers which are supported by local 
school districts-, centers supported by pi vers i ties, and centers which are 
supported throp# pri vate means. 



D. Organization and Implementation of the Research Program . 
*• When the National- -Institute of Education decided to conducts research that 
would focus on exemplary practices in experienced teachers' centers, they . 
turned to the Exchange to assist them in this task, and to manage a program of 
Awards for -Research on Experi enced Teachers' Centers. The program, which 
began in 1979, was coordinated by the Teachers' Centers Exchange, the Exchange - 
•staff, serving as the staff of the research project. The intent of the program 
was to provide small awards for research in which teachers' center practitioners 
would collaborate with researchers to develop knowledge about practice in 
teachers' centers.. It was believed that greater access to-" persons in teachers' 
centers could be obtained by working through the Exchange and that- the Exchange 
staff could assist centers. i n bbtainihg'the services of researchers and conduc- 
ting research within a relatively small budget. The research 7 was to focus 



upon specific interests or concerns of those operating or otherwise supporting 
centers. ; * ■ . 

S3- 

The* Exchange sought the advice of teachers ' centers practitioners, ex- 
perienced researchers with an Interest in staff development *■ representati ves 
of the organized profession, staff of state\ducation agencies, and U.S. De- 
partment of €ducation Teacher Centers ProgranAstaff in developing a list- of- 
suggested research' topics . Four topic areas were defined: 

f. Studies of the effects of participation in teachers' centers 

programs. ^ 

2. Studies, of teachers' center(s) programs. 

"■ 3. Studies of decision making in teachers' centers., 

4. Studies of the relationship of teachers' centers with other staff , 
development programs, school district activities, or y/ith the 
larger community. 

'A description of these suggested areas of research was included in the 
Announcement of Awards for Research on Experienced Teachers ■ Centers, ffhe 
first Announcement of Awards was distributed to approximately 300 people. 
People also learned of the availability of these awards through notification * 
in several publications, i ncludi ng the Bulletin of the Teachers 1 Centers 
Exchange. The Announcement stressed that the four identified areas for 
research were* only suggestions and appli cants were encouraged to request 
support for researcb in other areas as well. 

There were four rounds of competition for awards. A total of 55 proposals 
were received, by tWe project staff; 14 were funded*. A list of all proposals 
received for each of the four rounds, including information about which were 
..funded, is included as Appendix A to this report. ^. 
In-order to obtain reviewers for the proposals three sources were tapped: 
the National Education Association, the American Federation of Teachers, and 
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\he Teachers' Centers Exchange'. Each of these sources nominated potential 
readers, and from those lists a* total of 2S reviewers were selected. Their cre- 
dentials included research experience -and/or experience in directing or serving 
on. the staff of teachers' centers. A list of all readers and thei r affiliation 
is included as Appendix B. Applicants were informed through the Grafts Announce- 
ment that" reviewer assessments would be important considerations in the deci- 
sion making process, but that final decisions would. be made by the staff of 

the research program. 

Reviewers were asked to comment on proposals on the basis of, four cri- 
teria: (1) significance of the proposed research for teachers' centers; (2) 
quality of the proposed study; (3) adequacy of the site in whixh research wi 1 1^ 
. be conducted; and (4) qualifications of the proposed staff. Then reviewers 
were to indicate one of five categories in which they would place the pro- 
posal: 

a. An outstandi ng proposal which should, be supported above 
almost all others. • 

b. . A strong proposal .that should be supported if minor re- 
** visions are made-. 

c. A proposal of average quality that may be supported-as 
.."it investigates an important topic. 

d. A proposal of poor quality which should not be supported 
without changes. 

e. A proposal which should not be funded under any condition. 
Tftis procedure helped the Exchange staff identify important aspects of 

proposals, and to- identify outstandi ng proposals. .(The Proposal Review, Form 
is included as Appendix C.) - ■ % 

'All proposers were sent copies of reviewers' comments (with names de- 
leted). This was helpful for successful proposers because they could iden- 

i ■ 
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ti.fy areas in which they could improve their proposed research activity. 
More importantly, unsuccessful proposers were given specific information 
about^at reviewers did not like about -their proposals. In every case, 
these reviewer comments were accompanied by a letter i ndi ce^ijig^why the^ 
program staff had decided not to support the proposal in that RouncU and 
(with the exception of the, last Round) were given specific suggestions as 
to how they might improve their proposal' sc L_that Jt ^woi^d^be ^ jucc e ;ssf i n 
a later Round. . ' \ 

In summary, four Rounds of "competi ti on were Announced from April 1979 
through November 1980. A total of 55 proposals • were, rece'i ved and reviewed 
by field readers represent! ng the research community, the teachers 1 center 
network, and the organized profession. Fourteen proposals were funded; the 
average amount of support was $18,200; 0 A short summary of each project 
(written by each projects' staff) is included as Appendix D of this report. 
Copies of the full final reports from all 14 ^project* are available from 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, 1855 Folsom 
Street, , San Francisco, CA 94103. 

E*. The Synthesis Conference . 

In January, 1982 a meeting was convened at the Wingspread Conference 
Center in Racine, Wisconsin, co-sponsored by the Johnson Foundation and the 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development. Each of the 
14 research projects was represented by at least one teachers' center par- 
ticipant and a researcher who collaborated with, that project. The Teachers' 
Centers Exchange staff, two members of their Advisory Committee, and an NIE 
representative also participated. Although part of t the meeting was spent in 
review of the 14 project results, the main portion of .the meeting focused on 
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issues of collaborative research, issues of methodology, a discussion of stra- 
tegies. for continuing the research perspective in centers, and the benefits 
obtained by involving teachers" and center staff in research. - ' t 

This conference served to synthesize the 14 research projects, to stimulate 
researchers' and practitioners' thinking and talking around issues of common 
concern, and to identify areas in which further research seems warranted. 
Comments from participants in the Wi ngspread Conference are included in this 
report, and many of the conversations are reported i n Section IV of this report. 
The conference was uniformly praised as ah important opportunity to share 
research results and discuss issues; it was especially valuable in preparing 

t ■ ■ 1 

this report. 

The remainder of this report consists of a view of other research related . 
to teachers' centers, an analysis of the substantive results of the 14 research 
efforts supported through this program, some commentary on collaborative research 
efforts, and an identification of some implications of the research results 
. from the 14 projects. - 
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II. RELATED RESEARCH ON TEACHERS' CENTERS 
A. Introduction , 

Teachers centers are a relatively recent phenomenon and conceptions of 
centers are still evolving. Efforts to study centers have been disparate and 
complicated by a number of factors. These include limited monies to support 
' research in the centers, the limitations in methodology needed to study centers 
the fact that researchers in universities and research c centers have been mini- 
mally involved in teachers ' center efforts and an. understandable complex of 
legal/political issues attendant to -the evolution of these centers which has 
preempted empirical study. 

The literature on inservice education needs to be i nterwoven wi th and 
related To the lTteratu"re"on teachers' centers. Gi ven the paucity of research 
into inservice education in general, it is not 'surprising- that there has been 
but minimal inquiry into teachers' centers. This condition underscores the 
importance of the 14 projects reported in this study. They represent not only 
some of the earliest research, but some of the first research" conducted by 
persons directly involved in centers. 

Little or no research has been, done on teacher centers from 
those who direct the centers in local school districts. 
What little has been done was conducted by university-based 
persons or persons from large corporate-type complexes... 
(Harty, 1981) 

Thus, in this review of research we will examine studies and major re- 
views of studies of inservice education that have implications for teachers' 
centers generally. Also, included in this general review will be some atten- 
tion 'to research on effective schools, research on adult learning, and re- 
search on change efforts in education 'as they relate to teachers 1 centers. 
Following this we review research on both inservice education and teachers' 
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centers which addresses some of the specific topics selected for study in the 
14 projects included in this report. , Included here will be brief reviews of 
the literature on governance, needs assessment, the role of the principal in 
continuing education efforts, and the interaction of key people in teachers 1 
center endeavors* 



B,„ Research on Inservice Education Related to Teachers' Centers . 

One of the most commonly cited reviews of the general inservice litera- 
ture was conducted by Gordon Lawrence (1974). Lawrence analyzed 97 studies 
which met his criteria for research. His review of the general inservice 
literature suggested the following: 

o School-based programs in which teachers participate as helpers 
to each other and planners of inservice activities tend to have 
greater success i n 'accompli shing their objectives than do pro- 
grams which are conducted by colleges or other outside person- 
nel without the assistance of teachers. 

o Inservice education programs that place the teacher in active 
roles (constructing and generating materials, ideas, and be- 
havior) are more, likely to accomplish their objectives than 
are programs that place the teacher in a receptive role. 

o Teachers are more likely to benefit from inservice programs 
in which they can choose goals and activities for themselves 
as contrasted with programs in which the goals and activities 
are preplanned. 

o Self-initiate^ and self-directed training are seldom used in 
inservice education programs, but this pattern is associated 
with successful accomplishment of program goals. 

Lawrence's summary strongly supports characteristics of teachers 1 centers 

which the 14 studies 'also report as important. The acti ve i nvolvement of 

teachers in a variety of professional development activities appears to be the 

essence of teachers 1 centers. The potency of teachers assisting other teachers 

is commonly acknowledged in teachers 1 centers studies and is highlighted for 

example, in the research undertaken in the St. Louis Metropolitan Teacher 
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Center. A number of the 14 research projects stress using the teachers- 
knowledge anil experience in the resolution of problems; the study in the 
Chicago Teachers' Center examines one procedure for. doing this in some detail. 

A recent large-scale survey undertaken by Yarger, Howey, and Joyce (1980.) 
also lends support to many of the practices' reported as helpful in the 14 pro- 
jects. Their survey was designed to study the experiences, attitudes, and 
opinions about inservice education of almost 4000 teachers some 1200 com- 
munity respondents and some 250 professors of teacher education. Yarger el_aV 
concluded that inservice education appears to be constrained in both quantity 
"and quality. Inservice is, in operational terms, a largely undifferentiated 
concept for many people who either provide inservice or participate in it. 
This is to' say that for a great number of people their experi ence ( wi th inservice 
education is no more than a workshop or a course. Participants in this study 
very rarely reported classroom follow-up or individually-directed forms of ' 
continuing.education. This is not to say that teachers in the study were not 
able to articulate a variety of needs and interests; they were able to describe 
a range of possible inservice activities. Common criticisms of inservice are 
not so much that the content is irrelevant per se but rather that it often 
occurs at the wrong time, in the wrong place, and is engaged in with the wrong 
people. 

It is going to be necessary in the future to access a much 
wider variety of need areas than have traditionally been taped. 
Teachers have multi-dimensional concerns, about their profes- 
sional lives that clearly transcend the typical needs assess- 
ment instrument and/or process. They are concerned about 
their own growth as professionals and as human benngs, they 
are concerned about options for becoming involved in inserv- 
ice education, they have many suggestions for selecting ln- 
structors for inservice programs and preferences concerning 
delivery options. Teachers can be discriminating on a wide 
variety of topics, and these must all be accounted for in any 
initiation and development efforts for inservice programs. 
(Yarger, Howey, and Joyce, 1980) 
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This survey is consonant with findings reported in the 14 projects. For 
example, in the Ferguson Teachers 1 Center it was found that standardized 
forms can be utilized to bring teachers together around general topics of, 
interest and concern, but the ability to uncover more fundamental concerns and 
problems of teachers and to work with them developmental ly over time requires 
a variety of more personal diagnostic approaches. The efficacy of various 
informal assessments of teachers 1 i ntersts and concerns was articulated in 
several of the 14 projects even ihough this was not their \major focus. These 
studies begin to reveal more clearly how the center environment itself, the 
manner in which center staffers interact with teachers both\i ni ti al ly and in 
an ongoing way, and the ability to form networks of teachers outside the 
center all contribute to a clearer vision of the needs and i nterests of teachers. 

Joyce and Showers (1981) reviewed a number of teacher trailing studies, 
both pre- and inservice, and concluded that more intensive and powerful in- 
terventions are needed in many situations if teachers are to fundamental ly 
alter their practices. These investigators outline a four step approach to 
inservice education. The first phase emphasizes the presentation of under- 
girding theory with a clear description of goals and the skill strategy in 
which the teacher will be involved. These verbal and written abstractions 
are not enough however. For in the next phase Joyce and Showers call for 
modelling or demonstration of skills either live or through the use of video 
tapes. They go on to support the Yarger et al . (1980) -research', and empha- 
sizethe need for follow-up and practice in actual classroom settings. In- 
cluded in this practice are both structured and open-ended feedback. Final- 
ly, they suggest that further coaching of a follow-up nature is likely needed. 

The teachers* centers studies conducted in Brook line and Oakland both 
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illustrate how centers can assist teachers to clarify their own conceptions 
or Ihonrli". of tench i n«i .mil learning. It woul'l appear then that in' exemplary- 
centers there is an emphasis not only on theory but on theory grounded in 
practice and related specifically to individual teacher behaviors. Similarly, 
it would appear that there is a modelling of behaviors in teachers' centers 
that is not apparent*™ most other inservice education activities. In many 
centers, multiple examples of how to construct curriculum are available and 
personal needs can be accommodated. However, there does- -hot-seem- to- - 
be much evidence that center personnel have been able to follow-up effectively 
in school settings. For example, i n the study of "active-staffing" i n the 
' Chicago center, little success is reported in terms of follow-up with teach- 
ers in the classroom. Given limited resources the follow-up problem is un- 
derstandable. It is possible that the only way extensive school-focused forms 
of inservice can occur is by 'preparing school-based personnel in teachers' cen- 
ters to work further with teachers in their own classrooms, such as was re- 
ported in the Charlotte project. 

In 1980. HoweV .revi ewed both the research and non-research literature re- 
lative to inservice education in the western European countries participating 
in ,an inservice project sponsored by the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD). This extensive review of the literature suggested some 
of the following attributes of .effective inservice education efforts: 

1. ..Interactions between the teacher as a person, the teacher as a 
learner, and the teacher at the school site are all given con- 
si derati on. ' 

2. Interactions between organizational change, cur-r'i cula r change, . 

_ ■ and individual teacher change are considered and are incorporated 
into planning for inservice. J 

3. Teachers are integrally involved in every facet of the planning, 
implementation and evaluation process. 

ERIC . .. . . s 



4. Attention is not only given to individuals, but to key functioning* 
groups and even entire school faculties. \ , 

5. Regardless of the number of teachers involved however, individual, 
differences are accommodated. 

6. There is continuity in the inservice*. The process is often* an 
incremental or developmental one. 

7. There are opportunities for reflection as well as practice. 

8. Inservice is often synonomous with experimentation or problem 
solving tied to the daily instructional tasks of the teacher; 
it is differentiated from teaching in many cases only by its 
intent and the type of. exami nati on or sharing among teachers 

that takes place later. 

. f . /" 

This set of ad hoc characteristics provides but a partial explanation for 
success in different types of inservice education activities. Nonetheless, the 
"implications for and congruence with activities in teachers' centers is obvious. 
One of the" ingredients in many successful center efforts is the social dimension 
in center activities rthe-acknowledgement of the teacher "as person as well as 
a learner. The..i nfohnal and col legi aT nrture^of many of the efforts undertaken 
in teachers' centers appears to fulfill teachers' need* for^socfa-l^interaction 
and personal validation. While one cannot be sure of the extent to which 
different centers attempt to exami ne. and take into account the organization 
and curricular changes in specific schools, there have been some efforts in 
this direction. The study undertaken at the School Resource. Network in Ventura 
clearly illustrates the problems. .of a center attempting to work with an en- 

ti re school faculty. 

Inservice education and staff development activities, whether conducted 
in the teachers' center or at a school, are less successful if insufficient ■ ' 
attention is paid to either the personal characteristics of teachers or the 
■context in which those teachers work. Both the research on adult learning and 
the research on effective schools reinforce these clues as to what constitutes 

( - 
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effective inservice education. In a recent study of school success and staff 
development, for example, LiUle (1981) f dent, i f i ed two powerful nonns which 
appear. to characterize successful schools. One of these is the notion of 
collegiality and cooperation. In this orientation the instruction of students' 
is a shared responsibility and not something which is undertaken priamrily by 
individuals in the isolation of their classrooms. The second norm i s the 
belief that the acquisition of knowledge and practice is a continuous and 
never-ending endeavor. This calls for ongoi ng analysis, evaluation, and 
experimentation in the classroom. According* to Little,, a school which reflects 
these two norms would'lwive the followincj characteristics: 

1.. Frequent talk* among teachers about the practice of teaching. 

2.. Frequent observation of the practice of teaching by one another. 

3. Teachers working together in planning for and conducting their in- 
struction. 

4c Teachers actively learning from one another. 
< These characteristics of a. successful school^ as identified by Little also 
appear to be characteristics of an effective teachers' center. It would appear 
that the physical properties of a center accommodate the type of cooperation 
and interaction found in successful schools. The .des i rabi li ty of teachers be- 
ing able to actively learn from and with one another is reported in a^number 
, of the studies on teachers 1 centers. It is likely that for many teachers the 
environment of 'the teacher center is a stark contrast to the more isolated and 
nDq-collegi al environment of the school in which they work. 

N ^Hffin (1982) in discussing the I.D.E.A. study of school change (which 
investigated^ schools ov£r a five-year period) shares a perspective similar 
tolittle's. H^^jotes Bentsen (1974) in noting that those schools which were 
most receptive to chartge had a number of observable and related processes oc- 
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curring. She labelled them: dialogue, decision maki nonaction, and evaluation.. 
These activities were believed to be central to the ability to effect desired 
changes. A related finding'is that it appeared both necessary and desirable 
for teachers and administrators to work together on i denti fyi ng problems of 
mutual interest or concern. It'was equally important that they believed that, 
the resolution to these problems resided within themselves and their_own e_nvi rbp 

ment. ..•*"'" 

This is a considerable departure from the "outs,ide-i n" or a reli ance-upon- 

experts approach to solving problems. Those research projects that examined 
characteristics of teachers' center participants found some consensus about 
who usually participates in-center efforts., These teachers tend to be reflec- 
tive, they seek alternatives, and if they are not satisfied with their present 
edition they tend to work with others in the resolution of those problems. 
There is a similarity here wi th the fi ndi ngs reported by Griffin and Little. 
The, "active staffing"" approach articulated in the Chicago study underscores 
the importance of placing a large share of the responsibility for the resolu- 
tion of problems or movement in new di recti ons . upon teachers themselves, 
/[hese studies suggest a' confluence of general principles undergirding 
' ' successful inser,vice education, effective schools, and exemplary teachers' 

centers. The confluence can be carried further by X j n'cludi ng accepted princi- . 
' pies of adult. learning. For example, in a recent review of principles of 

adult learning a number of conditions that promote learning by adults were 

identified. These include: 

// - o Adults will commit to learni ng ■ somethi ng when the goals and objec- 

tives of the inservice are considered realistic and important to 
learn; that is, job-related and perceived as having immedi ate utili ty. 

o Adults will readily learn, retain,' and use what they perceive to be ■ 
relative to both their personal and professional needs. 
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o Adult learning K eg a - involved., learning a new skill, techmquo, 
or concept may promo t« a positive or negative view of self. There 
is always fear of external judgment that adults are less than ade- 
quate, which produces anxiety during new learning situations such 
as those presented (often in inservice programs). Adults may come 
to any learning experience with a wide .range- of previous experiences, 
knowledge, skills, self-direction, interest, incompetence. Individ- 
\ ualizati.on therefore is as appropriate for aduJ-ts as children. 

o Adults want to be the originators of their own learning; that is, in- 
volved in selection of objectives, content, activities, and assess- 

, "rants in inservice education. And .finally adult learning is enhanced 
• by behaviors that demonstrate respect, trust, and concern for the 
learner. (Wood and Thompson, 1980). ., 

There is little need to further elaborate on these enabling conditions. 
They permeate the 14 projects in terms of practices and conditions that were 
reported. While they may appear obvious, we shoald^innd ourselves that they 
nonetheless are not honored in a great many staff developmeht^aFey^Ues. 

Conditions which facilitate adults' learning generally are one matter; 

i ' 

those behaviors and conditions that promote dimensions of psychological de- 
velopment are quite another. While the conceptions of various dimensions of 
adult development, and the efforts to measure these, are still relatively em- 
bryonic, several scholars working independently of one another have developed 
similar constructs about adults' psychological growth.; In general these studies 
suggest that adults move. from. less differentiated and dichotomous thinking 
and less sensitivity to others, to more complex and differentiated reasoning 
and empathic responses. 'Numerous studies of teachers determined. to .he more 
conceptually complex, suggest that these teachers demonstrate more flexibility, 
empathy, and a broader repertoire of teaching, behaviors within their classrooms. 

There have' been numerous efforts to match -learning environments or in- 
service activities with teachers' developmental stages, in their professional 
growth. There have also been a -few .attempts to stimulate development to higher' 
stages. Sprihthall (1980) has suggested some of the ingredients of successful 
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inservice activities, deriving them from adult development principles. Critical 
ingredients in a developmental approach to instruction include: a balance 
between action and reflection, a balance between challenge and dissonance on 
the one hand and" psychological support 01* the other, and finally, the ability 
to engage in new and challenging role-responsibilities. 

A careful reading of the reports of the 14 projects provides numerous 
Instances of how efforts have been made to, promote teacher growth through 
reflection about their teaching.. It is also apparent that teachers are chal- 
lenged in comfortable, but nonetheless persistent ways.- None, of the 14 projects 
reports specific examples of teachers assuming markedly di ffe rent roles or 
responsibilities, but it does appear that, many of the characteristics tenta- 
tively identified by Spri nthal 1 are found i n several of the centers that con- 
ducted research.. 

Yet another area that appears to have direct relationship and applica- 
bility to teachers' centers is the research on efforts to change schools. The ' 
most notable of .the change studies is the widely-cited Rand. Change Agent Study 
conducted by Berraan and McLaughlin (1975). They conducted survey research on 
almost 300 federal project's operative in school districts across the country 
and followed this up with field work i n 30 of these projects. In a most en- 
lightening analysis Sally* Mertens (1982) examined relationships between major . 
findings in. the Berman and McLaughlin study and a recent large-scale study of 
federal teachers' centers (Mertens and Yarger, 198.1). Mertens, identifies 
numerous fi ndi ngs -f rom the Rand study that are supported by the Mertens and 
Yarger research. ». 

1. Administrators and teachers col laborated i n decisions -about goals 
and activities. 

2. There are resources that respond in a relatively quick and timely 
mariner to^teacher-i denti fi ed needs. 
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3.. Hands-on activities are an essential aspect of teacher inservice. 

4. Local resources, especially teachers, are employed in inservice. 
acti vities. 

-5. Inservice activities are frequently conducted during the course 

qf the instructional day, . ' * 

.6. Resources are available to provide ongoing support and inservice 
of a developmental nature. , «- 

7. There is an emphasis on classroom materi als . 

8. Participation is voluntary. 

9. * There are multiple opportunities for information interaction among 

teachers, * . . 

•10. The teachers are viewed and respected as professionals. 
After* reviewing these and other findings from the Rand study, Mertens goes 
on to illustrate how the recent survey of 37 Federal Teacher Centers corresponds 
to these findings. For example; Mertens and Yarger report that these centers 
place major emphasis on being able to respond quickly to the needs of the in- 
dividuals. They report o.ver 55,000 instances of teachers being served on an 
individual bas.is. Over 90% of the centers provided material resources and 
equipment for teachers to use on an individual basis; the majority 'of centers 
allowed for the. further production of materials as well.' Not only are these 
responses typically made relatively quickly and on an individual basis, but 
they appear to be in many situations a direct response to teachers' requests. .. 
Mertens and Yarger report that more than half of the 1500 workshops, courses 
and seminars which .they reviewed in their study were developed in this fashion. 

The Rand study suggested that teachers frequently resisted outside con- 
sultants, often because they lacked sufficient information to address teachers' 
specific needs and problems, nor could they be counted upon to follow-up at a 
later date. The Mertens and Yarger survey revealed that more than halj of the 
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- .^achers' center activities appear to be facilitated either>y. practicing 
^classroom teachers or by teachers 1 center staff who had recent experience in 
classroom teaching^ 

Mertens comments that many teachers' ce^iter^re able to provide mate ri <^ 
support, emphasize materials development, rely on voluntary participation, fa- 
cilitate the aforementioned social interaction and"prob.lem solving, and at the 
* same time respect the. dignity and professionalism of teachers. She indicates 
ttat the activities of the federally-funded teacher; centers parallej the s'mc- 
cessful change-oriented schools in the Rand study. One ma jor di sconti nui.ty 
between findings communicated by the Rand Study: and^ those suggested in t\\e 
Yarger-Mertens study is that professional learning is a ; long-term, often 
non-linear process. The data i^ the' Mertens and Yarger report suggest that 
while a long term approach is commonly a goal for those who staff teacher 
centers, many activities sponsored by centers, and many teachers who parti- 
cipate in center^ apparently do so on a much more sporadic and short-term 
basis. Several of. the 14 projects included in this report do indicate a 
commitment to a -lon'g-term, developmental approach. ... ; 

^ There are additional findings of general interest in the Mertens and 
Yargerstudyv It appears that many staff members of teachers' centers, in 
addition. to their one-on-one and small group consultation roles, also fre- 
quently engage in wjiat is basically a brokerage role. If they, are not able 
to" fe$f?l f teachers' requests themselves they find other teachers who can. 
Almost two-thirds of the centers in the Mertens and Yarger study report^that 
•they assist teachers in this match-making manner. The most common resource 
that is allocated is another teacher. Another important finding relative to 
. both group. and individuals-activities undertaken in the centers is the priority 
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placed on the i nstructional >eeds of students.' These investigators report 
that almost 75% of the activities in the center had thisgoal as, a focus. 
Topics which 'could be construed 'as jnore general and professional in nature, 
such as leadership training, or personal issues such as teacher stress or per- 
sonal fulfillment activities simply were not common in the centers that were 
studied. Thus," one 'could conclude from these data that, given the opportunity 
to determine their own agenda, teachers most often wanted activities that 
translate into improved instruction in their classrooms. 

This concludes our brief review of the research on inservice education as 
it relates to teachers centers . At this time we turner attention to the 
existing research on some' of the specific topics studied in the 14 projects 
included in this report. 

5 - 

C. The Role and Relationship of Principals to Teacher Inservice 
— and Teachers' Centers . 

Certainly the data from the Change Agent Study is not limited to those 
findings selected by Mertens as consistent with teachers' center activities. 
* For example,- both the field work and survey analysis' undertaken in the Rand 
Study suggest that teacher commitment -was strongly influenced by the motivation 
of district managers. The attitudes and behaviors of those p. key admi ni stra- 
ti ve roles in the districts about proposed changes were a definite signal to 
teachers as to how seriously they in turn should take the proposed project. 
McLaughlin and Marsh (1978) indicated that their field work' provi ded numerous 
examples of. teachers who, in fact, supported a-project but who decided not to 
^.put their efforts into it because they perceived the distri ct . admi ni strators 
were "not interested. They cite the sentiment of one of the respondents on 
this matter: . ' „ -. . 



The superintendent had better believe in the project— gi ving 
it his personal backing and support. Teacher confidence is 
essential; teachers should see in the beginning that top ad- 
ministration believe in the project and are committed to it. 

McLaughlin and Marsh state the following about the role of the principal: 

The Rand research sets the role of the principal as instructional, 
leader in the context of strengthening the school improvement 
process through team building and problem solving in a "project - 
like" context. It .suggests that principals need to give clear 
messages that teachers may take responsibility for their own-cro- 
fessional growth. The results also emphasize the importance of 
principals and school district leadership giving special atten- 
tion to the task of conti nuat ion of teacher change and innovation . 
at the school. Administrative involvement includes early support 
for the continuation phase of the innovation cycle, administrative 
participation during the implementation of the innovation., and 
attention to the organization as well as financial considerations 
for program continuation. 

While teachers' centers are not necessarily promoting an innovation per 
se, the importance of how principals perceive these centers, ,especially relative 
to the professional growth of teachers, appears to be very important. It is 
likely that for many teachers at least relatively clear messages from the 
principal are necessary if they are to participate, in the- kinds of ongoing 
. development desi red in .so many centers. A recent study by Stal lings (1981) ex- 
amined the relationship between school policy, practice, leadership style, and 
teacher and student attitude and behavior. Findings similar to the Rand Study 
evolved. • Thi s study was conducted in a number of high schools in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area; data were obtained through interviews, questionnaires, and 
first-hand observations. Major findings were: ,Ih schools with more supportive 
principals, more teachers implemented the training program. Likewise, in schools 
where policies and rules were clear and consistent* more teachers 1 changed their 
classroom behavior as recommended. These data support the importance of the 
expectations of building principals for teachers' professional growth, and the 
clarity and consistency with which these are expressed.-" " ' - 
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In a recent case study Judith Warren Li ttie>rovi desV- picture of a prin^ 
cipal who .conceives staff development as integral to school improvement. • 
Little describes in some detail how the principal initiated a major staff 
development project focusing on mastery learning: 

' At the outset participation in the project required an agreement 
from both the principal and at least 75% of the faculty to par- 
ticipate not only on a weekly basis but over a. three year period. 
Thus, from the very beginning the principal and teachers made a 
commitment to a venture that was perceived as very important in 
nature. Second, there was. a clear expression of what was expec- 
ted in terms of the principal's role in this project. The prin- 
cipal in this school was trained to serve as a resource person 
and to observe the progress of mastery learning in teachers' 
classrooms and give advice and assist where needed. Third, time 
was built in for the gradual mastery of new ideas and the prac- 
tice of new skills. The weekly inservice sessions were designed 
to introduce new ideas sequentially over time and to allow dis-' 
cussion' about ideas before they were translated into practice. 
The weekly inservice sessions engaged school staff under the 
demonstrable leadership of the principal in an incremental 
fashion. Finally, the teacher and principal worked together 
routinely in the classroom in a collaborative way. (Little, 1982) 

This particular situation represents one elementary school with a strong 
commitment to collaborative staff development. Obviously, schools and admini- 
strative relationships vary dramatically. Nonetheless it is apparent that the 
role of the school administrator relative to teacher growth need not be limited 
to that of gate-keeper and that a variety of instructional leadership roles are 
in fact, possible. While there has not been a great deal of research about 
the role of or perceptions of roles of .pci nci pals in support of teachers' cen- 
ters, there has been some work done in this area. One of the mbre recent 

" studies was undertaken by Sal'ley (1981) in the Newark Teacher Center. A 
questionaire survey of some 65 principals indicated strong support for the 
activities of the Newark Teacher .Center. These principals indicated that 
programs sponsored by the center were of value to them in their school. 

■ About a third of the principals in this survey strongly 'agreed that there were. 



positive changes in teachers in their schools as a result of participation in 
the Newark Center and further that there was a greater sharing of ideas and 
-fli^teri als among teachers in their school. 

These data conflict somewhat with a study conducted by Zigarmi and Zigarmi 
(1979). -They identified concerns voiced by'admi ni strators about teachers 1 
centers. A major concern- was that teachers 1 centers might undermine established 
administrative patterns and policies and that a center could facilitate change 
that is not largely under control of the person who has major administrative 
responsibilities at the building level. 

- The conflicting data then underscore the importance of further pursuing 
the; effect of princi pals support of teacher centers, 

D. Assessment of Teachers' Needs and Interests . 

As the related research reviewed earlier has indicated, teacher involvement 
in. making decisions about their own continuing education appears to be widely 
endorsed and related to the extent to which teachers will effectively participate 
in inservice education' activities. Exactly how decisions are most effectively 
and efficiently made relative to the inservice education of teachers and the 
exact riles teachers might play in this process is far less clear, however. 



One way 
teachersl 



to approach this matter is to examine the type and degree of concerns 



have. Research in this domain has been undertaken by Gene Hall and 

his associates at the Research and Development Center for Teacher Education 

at the University of Texas. They have developed a Concerns-Based Adoption 

Model (CBAM); their research with the diagnpeHr tools they have developed has 

implications fcjr the assessment of teachers' ne«Js. This research has examined 

l | • ■ . 

the degree and 'type of concern manifested by teachers about different forms of 

I ( 

innovation. Typ^es of concerns are placed on. a hierarchy beginning with simple 
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awareness and extending to more sophisticated types of concerns which involve 
the collaboration of others and the reformulation of problems. A' related 
aspect, of this research attempts to diagnose the extent to which people actually 
. use specific innovations and a parallel typology identifying levels of use has 
evolved from this inquiry. This research, whi le focusing on innovations, has 
direct implications for des'i gni ng staff development programs. 

Yarger et al . (1980), in their study of inservice practices and policies, 
approached the question of needs assessment from a variety of perspectives. 
They report that teachers, teacher educators. of a variety of types, and in- 
terested citizens concur in many respects about the needs of teachers. * For 
.example, there is no argument from any of these parties that teachers should 
assume a preeminent role in the needs assessment process. Teacher educators ^ 
generally don't perceive the variety of roles that teachers might assume in 
actually providing inservice education; alternatively,- teachers see a somewhat 
more limited role for teacher educators than teacher educators themselves 
desire. Nonetheless, both parties value what each other can contribute to 
the process of continuing education. There also seems to be some question by 
those within the education profession as to just what role those in the community 
might contribute to the governance of inservice education. < However, those 
community members participating in the study report they would like more in- 

volvement than they present iyii a wTT^^ — . 

Perhaps the major finding in this study/however, is that the diagnosis of- 
teachers 1 interests and needs must extend beyond ascertaining what the content, 
at a general level , of .inservice education should be. Effective assessment 
procedures must address the questions of where and when and with whom and 
under what-condi tions continuing education should occur. It appears that the 
involvement of teachers in determining programs of inservice has a long way to 
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go in many situations. 

A recent survey by Christensen (1981) also addressed the question of 
what type of <i nstruction or inservice activity teachers preferred. These 
data support the Yarger et 0 a1 . survey and suggest that a variety of instruc- 
tional formats are desired, depending upon the purposes of the inservice acti- 
vity. It seems apparent that teachers have for too long and too- of ten en- 
gaged almost exclusively in workshop or course formats which were not con- 
ducive to the goals they were seeking to achieve. 

In another recent study, Byrd (1981) explored the extent to which there 
wa^ agreement among different role groups about the content of inservice 
teacher education. Employing a survey methodology, Byrd examined the percep- 
tions of teachers , ;teacher educators, and school administrators. One of Byrd's 
primary findings was that administrators and teacher educators tended to per- 
ceive the need for greater skill development and awarenes.s on "the part of 
teachers in a greater variety of areas than teachers tended to' acknowledge. 
Surveys of this type again underscore the need to reconcile differences in 
perception about priorities for conti nui ng teacher education. Since teachers' 
centers respond primarily to, the perceptions of teachers, data such as these 
suggest that occasionally these needs and interests be examined in the light 
of needs and goals identified by other key persons in the teachers' immediate 
environment. CeT1^rnTtyr~tn^^ acti vir 

ties.for teachers on the basis of data acquired by, first hand observation in 
the .classroom. Howey (1979) described a number of exemplary di stri ct i nservice 
programs in the United States and documented how in certain instances teams of 
.educational personnel observed the teacher and students in the classroom as a 
means of .setting goals for that teacher's inservice education. While this pro- 
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cess may be either too costly or too supervisory for some teachers" centers , it 
nonetheless might be offered as a service teachers would value-providing neutral 
and collegially-oriented observations by center staffers rather than by colleagues 
or administrators in the teacher's school. • 

In summary, the state of the art of determining priorities for teacher's 
continuing education is perhaps best summed up by the authors of. a study con- 
ducted by a Phi Delta Kappa commission. They surveyed existing staff develop- , 
ment programs in an effort to determine what inservice opportunities are cur- 
rently being offered to teachers and to learn something of the quality of 
those programs. The authors of this study concluded: 

First, systems with successful programs make a genuine effort to 
identify all local needs, wants, or problems that might possibly 
be met through effective inservice. It is important that this 
determination not be made unilaterally by an admi nistratqr, super- , . 
visor, or outsTde" expert. Suggestions from outsiders are accept- , 
ab]e, but the successful program emphasizes suggestions from those 
who are' .inservice' recipients. To identify local needs, ideas are - 
'- drawn from a great variety of sources. Methods of obtaining input 
range from suggestion boxes in the corridors to formal surveys con- 
ducted by private consulting firms. Some combination of formal and 
informal solicitation is probably best, but it should emphasi ze the 
the views of sources inside the system. (King, Hayes, and Newman, 
1977). 

The variety of approaches to assessing teachers' needs and interests ex- 
amined and reported in the 14 studies supports the need for a variety of ap- 
proaches and provides further data about how various types of individual and . 
—j grou ps of teache rs' concerns are revealed. 



E. Governance and Collaboration 

The study of federally-supported teachers ', centers conducted by Mertens 
and Yarger also provided data about the governance and staffing patterns of 
teachers' centers. Policy boards'in these Centers (with an average member- 
ship of 21 persons) have apparently functioned both effectively and relatively 
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efficiently. Teachers in most i nstances represent more than a simple majority 
on these boards as required by federal legislation. While the policy boards 
are very concerned with project management--40 percent of these boards' decisions 
are characterized as focusing upon this topic—the boards also i nvested consider- 
able time in program matters. Approximately one-third of the decisions by 
these federally-supported teachers 1 center boards were characterized as being 
concerned with program matters. These center policy boards commonly set broad 
policy guide li nes and at the same time are able to involve themselves in day- 
to-day operational decisions. In summary, it would appear from this study 
that teachers' majority participation in governance ..of 'centers has facilitated 
achievement of their goals. 

One can readily see that questions regarding governance- -how" resources 
are to be spent— are in many respects rejated to questions regarding the 
assessment of teacher needs, for inservice. Hauserman (1977) has identified 
a typology of power bases utilized in ^nservice training, 1 especially in gover- 
nance arrangements. The type of pow,er bases he identifies include coercive, 
legal, referrent, and reward. Teachers ' centers would generally fall under 
the referrent form of governance, which suggests that 'needs must emerge 'from 
the clients and that a cooperati ve approach is the type of decision-making 
that should be employed for inservice education. Hauserman's typology is 
one way of conceptualising different types of governance structures . Using 
this typology one can compare teachers 1 centers with other types of jjecision- 
* making about teachers' continuing education. 

One of the 14 studies in this report was done by a -center in which there 
was intensive community involvement. The type of community participation 

th'a^is most desirable, feasible, and efficacious in planning for teacher 

*.. .... . 

improvement "is a relatively unstudied are^a. However, there is one major study 



of governance arrangements involving, those in a local school community working 
closely with teachers in decisions about continuing education.' The Urban/Rural 
School Development Program was initiated in the early 1970s in 25 of this 
country's poorest communities, where school children were achieving at extremely 
low levels. This program gave the responsibility for making decisions about 
the use of federal mbnies'to School Community Councils with approximately 
equal representation between educators and lay persons in the community. An 
evaluation of this national program at the conclusion of five years suggested ; 

the following:; .„,._. - 

* 1. School community councils, with-" 'approximately equal representation 
of school officials— mainly teachers— and community people can be 
established and' can achieve parity in/structure and operation in 

making decisions about inservice education. 

2. The work of such councils, through shared decision -making by the 
main parties affected, has a positi ve effect on morale in the dis- 
trict; improves the variety, quantity," and quality of inservice 

education; and, where the evidence is available, leads to better 
'learning by students. 

3. The communities, after six years and termination of federal sup- 
port i are trying to carry on and to incorporate the experimental 
work into the regular school programs. (Joyce, 1978) 

In summary then, studies of governance of teachers' inservice education 
have been relatively rare to this point. However, the studies that have been 
conducted are provocative. There .appears to be a very interesti hg contrast- , 
' between strong teacher participation in governance an'd more traditional ad- 
ministrative forms of decision making about inservice. But the possibility 
of modifying the governance structure in the other di rection--to i nclude .the 
more extensive involvement of those in the community— raises interesting 
questions as well. For example, in a significant study of parental involvement 
by Becker a nuirter of years ago it was. found that teachers, tended to react to 
forms of parent participation in ways that preserved their own control and 
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status in the institution. The extent to which this finding would hold today 
is unclear. So the question of how teachers can presume. greater control over 
their own continuing education and sti 1 1 work in a manner that is responsive 
and responsible to the public -(or those whom the public has designated as 
legally responsible for admijni steri ng schools) is a question that is central 
to the evolution of teachers' centers, and certainly one which deserves more 
study. 

We conclude this section where we began. Research into the conti nui ng 
education of teachers is not extensive and that into teachers" centers even 
less so. Nonetheless, much of what has been reported/in studies that have 
examined common practices and have solicited the perceptions and preferences 
of those associated with inservice education tends to support those practices 
that chara'cterize- many teachers' centers today. This is not to say that we do 
not have much to learn in terms of what exactly takes place in teachers' centers, 
let alone how to improve them', further. * The research conducted in the 14 pro- , 
jects is significant in'several respects. First, it addresses some major" s gaps 
in the previpus literature. For example, needs assessment, the involvement • 
of key administrators, the effect, of various governance structures, and the , 
characteristics of different types of teachers' networks as features of teach- 
ers' centers have been studlrtkllttle. Second, the 14 studies are significant 
in that they have involved teacheVs themselves in various aspects of the research 
process and thus reflect a new form of inquiry as well as inquiry into largely _ 
unstudied questions. We hope that this\rief review of related research wi 1 ! 1 ^ 
provide an appropriate perspective for understanding the research conducted 
in the' 14 projects. 



III. RESULTS FROM FOURTEEN RESEARCH PROJECTS: ' ANALYSIS AND SUMMARY 

[ ■ / ■ ■ : " 

This section of the report briefly describes general findings from the 14 
Research pfojects; summaries .written by each 'projects ' staff are included in 
Appendix D. The research findings are discussed, in terms of major themes and 
related questions across the various projects. Although they could be organized 
in a variety of ways, we have 'chosen to discuss them in terms of the following . 

i . , • * 

general topi cs: 

(A) Characteristics of participants- (and non-partici pants)' 
Kifl) Responding to individual teacher requests for help outside the center ■ 

(C) Interacting with teachers in the center 

(D) .Teachers'* center relations with other key persons 

(E) Assessing teachers' concerns and needs 

(F) Teachers' centers governance 

Before we summarize data from the various projects, we jihoutd say a few words 
about the research methodologies employed in these studies. Both quantitative 
and qualitative techniques were used, often in a single research project. For 
example, in the' study undertaken at the Northwest Staff Development Center, 
qualitative techniques including clinical interviews and document analyses 
were combined with descriptive quantitative analyses of the characteristics of , 
center participants. However, given '.the emphasis on collaboration in these 
Studies, vt was common to employ qualitati ve data collection techniques that 
j incorporated a variety of perspectives- This Was accomplished through what 
can be characterized as ethnographic methodologies. These relatively in-depth 
approaches, while allowing the investigators to gain multiple insights into 
individual teachers' centers, obviously do not allow for generalizations about 
teachers' centers collectively. This does notdetract from the importance of 
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these inquiries.. These more fine-grained portraits of specific practices and 
types of participants in tfeache{V^centers can 1 be examined alongside the picture 
that evolves f rQnTsurveys of policies and practices across many centers (such 
as the Yarger and Mertens study reviewed in Section II). Both forms of research 
are. needed and in jnany ways they complement each other. Certainly there is a 
need at this time W well conceived descriptive analyses of teachers' centers 

- . ' v ' • 

practice and characteristics. 

A., Characteristics of Participants . 

Three of the projects examined the characteristics of teachers who partici r 
pate in centers. The centers were the Teachers' Active Learning Center in Oak- 
land, California, the Teacher Center, Brookline; and Project RISE in Colchester 
Connecticut; There were some important differences in the data generated in 
these three studies. In the case of the Brookline and Oakjand studies, the 
collaborative research teams concluded that there were no important demographic 
' or philosophical differences between teachers who took advantage of those 
centers' services and activities and' Brookline- and Oakland, teachers i n general. 
(The one difference was that. elementary school teachers tended to use both 
centers more 5 than secondary school teachers.) A major fi ndihgJFrom both 
Oakland and Brookline is that the centers serve as an important source of in- 
formation and a valued place for professional and personal growth for all 
type 5 ; of teachers. Even, when centers are characterized by a belief system or 
set of values as to how both children and adults best learn, they nonetheless* 
accommodate teachers who differ in their conceptions about the1r.own.as.we.il 
as their students*' learnings: Further, these-. centers, do not seem to be more 
. attractive* to teachers as characterized by age, gender, .or any other demogra- 
phic data. (This was not the situation, however, in Connecticut; we wi 11 
speak to those data shortly.) v _ , 
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In Oakland, the research team interviewed frequent users of their Center 
in an effort to gain insights that .could be used in planning. Their selected 
sample of teachers was drawn to approximate a cross-section of actual users 
(Which they had documented over the years-) . These documentation records indi- 
cated that frequent users of the Center closely resettled a cross-section^ of 
teachers in the Oakland Public Schools in terms of such factors as age, neigh- 
borhood," ethnicity, and years of experience. The ratio of elementary to second- 

ary school teachers who used'the- Center was approximately three to^one, 

- " \ • • ~\ " < ..' • 

' % ' One of the most 'interesting findings in the Oakland study is how the . 

. ■ ~ ■ -* 

teachers 1 views of teaching and learning in their classroom (as revealed in 

the in-depth interviews) tended to correspond with the way -these teachers de- , 
scribed changes in their own professional development. For example, an empha- 
sis on interrelated, multiple aspects of the child was associated with a similar 
multi-faceted view of thei r own growth and development. On the other hand 
teachers who saw learning in the olassroom to^be largely a consistent and 
orderly coverage of subject matter, tended to speak of their own growth in , 
terms of seeking more and more information. The Center was perceived as equal- 
ly valuable by teachers hav'ing these quite different orientations.. Favorable 
assessments of the Center" appear to stem from the fact that the. Center was' able 
to accommodate these differences. 

This finding underscores the responsi ve and indi vi dually-oriented nature 
of many teachers 1 centers including those in Oakland, BrooklineV and Colchester. 
• While staff at these Centers have the expressed goal -of stimulating teachers 
toward more . conceptual ly complex thinking and^aching over time, they also 
accept teachers 1 own contexts and offer immediate and practical help.' 

The description of "active staffing" that emerges fr.om the research project 
at jthe. Chicago Teachers' Center provides an excellent description of : how ex- . 
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perienced teachers' center staff move from a responsive posture, attending to 
immediate needs, to a . longer-term, developmental type of interaction with teachers 

.This is an important contribution to the* literature for it clearly illustrates 

* ■ 
how a center can be more .than an ad hoc collection of individually-oriented 

activities. » i 

Unlike the Oak land study, the Brook line and Colchester studi es contrasted 
users of the center wi/th non-users. Does some special subset of teachers, 
recognized by cert ai^^ei) logical or soci o-demographic characteristics, use a 
center more than other .groups?' The answer is apparently no. Although there 
are differences in participation of secondary and elementary school teacher?, 
'on. all other characteristics, parti ci pants^appear quite similar, including the 
ways in which they vibw children and curriculum. Again, c it appears that an 
effective center (interviewees in the three studies uniformly stated their 
centers were effective) is able to accommodate a variety of teachers. The - 
"studies do raise questions ' as* to" Whether and how centers affect teachers' 
attitudes and perceptions over time. 

The major purpose of the study in Connecticut was to examine the percep-.. 
ti°ons of teachers rn a small sample stratified by gender, experience, and de- v 
gree of Ce\jter use. Teachers were identified as frequent users, occasional 
users, or non-users. The focus of the study was an examination of these teach- 
ers' beliefs about inservice education generally, and the RISE (Regional In- 
service Education) Center specifically. Some basic differences were found 
between those teachers who frequently participated in Center activities and 
those who ch,ose not to. This should not be interpreted as meaning that the 
Center is unab le.-ta -accommodate basic differences among teachers but rather 
that there were some common characteristics of those who chose to use the... : 
CeTiter. For example, frequent users tendedhto' speak of inservice education in 



terms of a human growth orientation, wh.i.le non-users, talked about inservice. 
education in' terms of repairing deficiency.' Somewhat surprisingly, frequent 
users apeared to be less satisfied with their present teaching roles- and/or 
assignments than those who did not use the Center. .... 

Some commonalities did emerge between users and non-users. For example, 
the need for control and a desire for respect permeated all interviews. The 
primary investigator writes: "... Underneath these empassioned expressions 
iS the broader, more powerful issue of control; in one's .personal developmental 
growth; in one 's .classroom/school ; in one's personal life." ^ major theme in 
the findings of this investigation' concerns contrbl and teachers ' feeli ngs of 
power and powerlessness. N 

A number of contextual factors -may help explain the apparent contradiction 

between the Brookline and Oakland studies and the Colchester study. Project 

• h ■ \ 

RISE is -a separate project "serving teachers in nine small rural^ di stn cts. 

; Jhe teachers' centers in Brookline and Oakland both were embedded in a single 
larger urban district. In both of these latter situations, accessibility to 
the center was relati vely easy. One assumes that, given the resources of a 
large district and a large urban area, the teachers in Bnbokline and Oakland 
had the opportunity to engage in a wider variety of ins/rvice or staff develop- 
ment activities. . In contrast, the substantial majorit^ of al 1 three types of 
teachers in Connecticut equated curriculum development with the selection of 

comWiaf textbook^ suggesting a limited prior irvVolvment with curriculum . 

i 

development. * o 

The dissatisfaction with teaching, which appeared so prominent jn the 
Connecticut study, may also be attributable to /the research methodology em- 
•ployed at that site. The phenomenologi cal methodology interprets situations .• 



•Within the subject's context. This means that it is likely to uncover con- 
cerns that other methods of inquiry cannot perceive. 

'Whether the dissatisfaction of these teachers is more related- to* a set* of 
conditions in rural eastern r onnecficut or to the methodology used i"$ unclear- 
but the suggestion that highly" dissatisfied teachers would gravitate to a, 
specific teachers' center is provocative. Among other things, this suggests % 
that teachers needing psychological support for their work may- seek that sup- 
port from a Center that exists outside the bounds of the district with which 
their frustration tends to be associated. 

B. Responding to Individual Teacher Requests Outside the Center . 

Two centers NnrawTned the manner i n whi ch_ indi vidual teacher VequeSts for 
inservice education outside the center were provided. These two centers were 
the St. Louis Metropolitan Teacher Center and the Northwest Staff Development 
Cooperative in Livonia, Michigan. In the Livonia Center individualized services 
included forms of assistance that were requested directly by teachers or admin- 
istrators by using a "Request for Services" form. These' forms were distributed 
to each "of approximately 100 schools in the seven districts served by the 
Center. More than 2000 requests for some form of individualized assistance 
had been received by the Center in the three years prior to the study. The 
research project focused on characteristics of teachers who requested individual 
services, the types- of services they requested, and their perceptions of the 
effects of those services, "events-eight percent of those teachers interviewed 
indicated that they had considerable control over their own learning'and pro- 
fessional development; almost 85%, thought thei r involvement with the Center 
had made a substantive different in their classroom. It is interesting to 
note that 83% of those interviewed indicated they intended to stay in teaching 
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until retirement: perhaps this is a condition reTated to the Michigan context. 
Or possibly It suggests that teachers who request individualized services are 
more satisfied with their careers, although- this is not tested. The Livnonia 
data do not reveal what other teachers in .that area intend with regard to their 
careers. Further research into the relationship of activities selected and 
certain teacher characteristics could be helpful. " 

Other findings in the Livonia study include the importance of a teach- 
ers' center advocate in a school building. This advocate may be a teacher, an 
administrator, or a specialist. Informal networki ng- evolved among recipients 
of individualized services or awards from the Center when an advocate was 
present in the building.' 

The data on the popularity and impact of these awards are important. 
Many school districts have limited financial resources available for profes- , 
si-onal development programs. Further, there is increasingly a conception of 
district-sponsored staff development as synonymous with, bui Idi nglevel , school 
improvement efforts, and these programs have more political appeal than those 
' which are more individually oriented. There is a very real danger »t hen that 
individualized service programs will be seen as a frill. However, as\the 
study conducted at the School Resource Network in Ventura-, California de'mon- ■ 
strated, individual teacher needs and concerns have to be attended to, as well 
as school-wide collective ones, or enthusiasm for the collective approach will 
quickly wane. Certainly, there. will always be effective teachers who struggle 
to maintain their enthusiasm and competence within relatively ineffective 
schools. The Li.vonia study demonstrates the possibility of a school district 
supporting some form of individualized staff development with relatively little 
cost and effort. Most of the services provided' by the Livonia Center were -i n 
the form of monetary awards that rarely exceeded $50.00. this seems a bargain 
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pri ce Jto pay for the sense of empowerment reported by teachers served by the 
Center. 

The literature is replete with testimony that teachers are more likely 
to employ, ideas and materials if they had a role in their development. In the 
St. Louis Center the research focused upon a Minigrant Program that provided 
funds up to $75.0.00 for individual teachers to use ip developing a wide variety 
of classroom-oriented projects. An in-depth analysis of approximately 50 mini- 
awards was conducted. Interviews with participants revealed several i nteresti ng 
findings. Teachers did make extensive use of products and ideas they developed. 
And they were able to develop projects that had implications going beyond the 
classroom to the entire building, and in some instances, the entire district. 
As would be expected, teachers who were given money and support reported high 
levels of satisfaction and ;a sense of accomplishment. Also not surprisingly, 
they developed projects anchored in the realities of their classroom and 
responsive to the needs and interests of their students. Perhaps most important, 
however, is the strong suggestion that teachers can, indeed, influence change 
and innovation in other classrooms , as well as their own, through projects 
they design at minimal costs. " \ 

One teacher, for example, developed a project\^hat was eventually uti- 
lized by teachers throughout her district. The' project was not. initially 
intended for use by others, but it was adopted t?y othe\^teachers because of 
the quality and utility of the final product. A brief quote from the teacher 
who developed this project provides some insight into the kind of pride and 
dedi cati on teachers felt: 

I'm sort of, I guess what you would call an old-fashioned 
teacher.. When I go into something like this I like to approach it 
with ?ome kind of a beginning and end in mind. And I not only saw 
the beginning and end in my own mind, but I saw it happen in the 



book we drew up. It's a nice little packet, I think; I'll- be In- • 
terested if it's used; I really feel very satisfied. - - 

t 

' C. Interacting with teachers in the Center , 

One type of interaction between staff and participants was examined in 
some detail at the Chicago Teachers' Center. That staff refers to the inter- 
actions as active staffing . The active staffing process is a developmental 
one in which four distinct phases occur. In the first phase, an emphasis is 
placed, on developing rapport and respect", while at the same time responding to 
the expressed needs or concerns of the teacher. In the second phase, the Staff 
member probes more deeply to help clarify underlying reasons for the manifest 
request or visit to the Center. '. It is during this stage that the focus for 
further mutual inquiry is generated. The third phase of the process moves 
into joint problem solving procedures in which a variety of resolution strategies 
are employed. Finally, there is a critical follow-through stage in which 
teachers' center staff are either involved in the teachers' classroom or the 
teachers remain in contact with Center staff at the Center. The focus here is 
on specific classroom outcomes. Throughout these four- phases there is an em- 
phasis on mutual responsibility for growth. That is, the teacher increasingly 
has to assume responsibility for thinking critically about teaching and learn- 
ing and the meaning of his or her classroom activities; the staff person has 
to use his or her experience to know When to pull out knowledge from that 
teachers' experience and when to insert new insights and challenges. 

This concept of active staffing was documented, through extens-i ve obser- / 
vations of one staff member working with teachers. Detailed logs were kept 
as the primary data base for the study. Various interview and questionnaire 
data were also used. 
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At the, Workshop Qente.r for Open Education ; (WCOE) at City College of New 
York, the staff also assume a very active and sophisticated role in their 
interactions with teachers. However, the research in this instance used the 
complex physical setting of the center els "the focus for inquiry. Just as 
active staffing leads a teacher to move beyond immediate problems to a more 
reflectiye analysis of his or her teaching, the physical setting of a center 
can also' have- a profound influence on teachers' professional thinking and 
decisions to change the way they work. "Interpenetration of use" and "density 
of setting" are terms employed to define and explain how teachers become « 
involved i n and contribute to the Center over time.. 

Interviews in this study revealed that participants in the Center were 

keenly aware- of a great deal of prior activity,- exploration,, and thinking on 

the part of other teachers, which had been incorporated into the center's rich 

physical setting. They saw how the learning experiences of other teachers' had 

resulted in learning materials for their own classrooms and for the Center. 

These myriad resouces, however, were not simply a collection of curiosities or 

^a random display of completed work. They were invariably perceived as part of 

an integrated concept of how children and adults learn. As one teacher commented: 

- Well, I would have to say that 1 the atmosphere was deliberately 
created, organized ... .1 mean, I don't think it's a haphazard 
approach. I think the Center does give you a visual plus a psy- 
chological thing When you walk in here. It's not just flung 
together. 

Participants in the Center reported networks or connections between dif- 
ferent aspects of the setting and how different persons and groups used the 
Center. They employed these connections to create new possibilities and uses 
for themselves. Through activities such as browsing,, observation, and various, 
workshops using hands-on materi als , the density and richness of the setting 
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continued to evolve. Materials and resources were not only presented in a- 
bundance bUt in .interesting and often unexpected' juxtaposition. The WCOE re- 
search team has provided a provocative initial inquiry into how the physical 
environment of a center can stimulate the professional thinking of teachers. 

A third, related-study- was conducted- at the Philadelphia Teacher Parent 
Center. This Center assists teachers in constructing a variety 'of resources 
forfdheir classrooms. The staff of the Center employ machines and tools and- 
design kits to assist teachers, parents, and aides in making instructional 
materials and educational furniture. The research team asked a sample of 
center participants how the items each had produced in the Center were valued 
and used over time, in classrooms. They concluded that things teachers made 
in the Center were used frequently, and often for relatively long periods of 
time. Further, new uses for items emerged, and physical settings of classrooms 
were transformed through the ingenuity and creativity of teachers inspired and 

helped by Center staff. 

Teachers tended to make almost twice as many items as they had planned or 
anticipated when they first came to the Center. Not just the raw materials, 
but the physical context of the Center, and the ways in which the Center staff 
assisted participants, influenced teachers. Although some of the items con- 
structed were the participants' original idea (18%), the great majority of 
participants were persuaded, either by the staff or by one of the many displays 
in the Center, to make something different from their original intent. . 

As was the case at WCOE in New York and at the Chicago Teachers' Center, 
the Philadelphia research project describes and validates a physical setting 
that is educative by design and a staff who probe beneath teachers' presenting 
problems. The question of how environmental context enhances teachers' personal 
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an,d professional growth and; leads to alterations in their own classrooms is an 
intriguing one. 

D. Teachers 1 Centers and Other Key Persons . 

One of the most important persons with whom a teacher works is the build- 
ing-principal. The role of the principal in making schools effective has been 
demonstrated to be critical.! Yet the relationship between teachers and principals 
varies widely from teacher tci teacher and from qrie building tOjanother. There 
: is a common perception that there has been a reduction in the sphere of influence 
of principals* as a result of the increase in teacher acti vi sm, es peci al Ty 
through col lective bargaining. One of the areas in which teachers "have exerted 
more influence has been thei r own continuing education. Since staff development 
has traditionally been control led by local administrators (and to some extent 
colleges and universities), the teachers 1 center movement has the potential 
for further straini ng "relationships between teachers and administrators. 
Thus, the study of the roles pri ncipals assume relative to -teacher involvement 
in teachers 1 centers is important. 

Working with centers in Albemarle, North -Caroli na and Atlanta, Georgia, 
a collaborative research team concluded that teachers frequently participate 
in Center activities with no overt support from their principals. On the 
other hand, they concluded that lack of endorsement by principals carrcon^ 
strain teacherpartici pation in the Centers. The perceptions of teachers 
about their principals 1 support of the Center are important, especially since 
it appears that in many situations principals report they are more supportive 
' than teachers believe them to be. This suggests a more explicit role for the 
principal relative to centers, albeit one that respects the principal's own. 
inservice agenda. Most principals seemed to feel the center had little to 



offer in service to their*own agendas. for\teacher improvement. Perhaps centers 

\ . " 

should do more to interpret thei r .programs\ to pri nci pals . 

While principals at times are important sources of information about v 
Center activities, this, research project concluded that the most common and 
important source of support and endorsement is word-of -mouth among teachers. 
This perception is also supported by the research' conducted at the Northwest 
Staff Development Cooperative. In Livonia, almost a quarter of the respond- 
ents reported that principals encouraged them |:o. partici pate i n Center acti- 
vities, although in a great-many situations' principals did not provide such 
. support or even have knowledge of the possibilities offered by the Center. 

Again, the appropriate role of principals ;in teachers' center activities 
is not clear. Certainly their unrestrained endorsement may not be what is 
most desirable.' For example, one teacher in the Albemarle /Atlanta study re- 
ported: . " • 

Sometimes it is the kiss of death if the principal sugges-ts 
.that the Teacher Center is a possible place for teacher im- 
provement. 

One might speculate that principals are a greater potential force for 
constraining teachers' involvement than they are for enabling it. Whatever 
the situation, given the critical role of principals in schooling, certainly 
more study is warranted in this area. \ 

A research team in Charlotte, North tarolina collaborated in a study of 
how the Charlotte/Mecklenberg Teaching Learni ng Center (TLC) was used and 
supported'by 85 Coordinating Teachers, each assigned to one school in the 
district, as a non-supervisory helper and consultant to teachers. This 
study reinforced previ ous' expgri ence that there are fundamental differences 
between elementary and' secondary teachers'"! use of teachers' centers. In 
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th Is specific situation, elementary school Coordinating Teachers assumed-more 
of an advisory role in working alongside teachers on matters of curriculum and 
instruction, while those assigned to secondary schools saw themselves as mana- 
gers and subject matter experts. 

The Coordinating Teachers who assumed the advisory role tended to draw 
on the Center frequently to' assist teachers in their buildings, while those 
working with secondary teachers did not. Thus, school context as well as 
role orientation can affect the participation of key persons in a center. 
However, the study* found actua 1 teacher attendance $t the Center is facili- 
tated primarily by other teachers. This investigation illustrates the myriad 

/relationships that can exist between a center and other agencies within a 
district. In this particular situation, if the Center were to attempt to 
make its services more attractive to the secondary school Coordinating 

v Teachers (and secondary teachers), it might run the risk of compromising 
its attractiveness to the elementary school Coordinating Teachers. Because 
other centers report that they are able to attract and satisfy a considerable 
variety of teachers, more investigation may be needed to identify the actual 
constraints to fuller participation by the Charlotte secondary school teachers. 

Another research project that speaks to this topic was conducted a.t the 
Education Resource Center in Chicago. That Center exists independently 
of any public school system and serves not only teachers but other members 
of the community as well. Their research i nvesti gated costs and/ benefits 

of being an independent community organization. Big costs are Vulnerability 

/ 

of programs and staff to vicissitudes of funding and ambi guity /about iden- 

* / 

tity--are they for teachers as professionals or for community /people as. 
amateur teachers and continuing learners? Organizational f lexi bi 1 i ty ' and 

s 
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insulation .from the constraints of the school district administration are 
benefits identified. Thus the Education Resource Center philosophy of learn- 
ing is not threatened by the dominant norms of a large, bureaucratic system, 

but they do face the imperative to alter programs as funding sources and com- 

i ■ 
munity interests change. Thei r phi losophy thus is' stilly vulnerable. 

When a center serves only teachers, the issues are ,mUch less complex.. 

Serving'' a wider constituency requi res attention to the interests and needs 

... ' . i > ■ . < . • 

of many other people with di fferi ng' educational roles. In this sense both 

the public school based center in Charlotte and the community based center in 

Chicago—both serving other constituencies besides teachers --share a similar 

situation: being sensitive to paople with varying roles results either in 

multiple and flexible program .focus or in a decision to serve fewer consjti- 

\ 1 

tu^ncies. . • ■ , . 

\. ; Assessing Teachers' Concerns and Needs . 
Almost all teachers' centers ask individual teachers what they consider 
to be theijr own needs for professional improvement what they would like to get 
from the teadhers 1 center. A variety of techniques are employed. Perhaps the/ 
most frequently^ used procedure is simply to attend to "what ' teachers say and do 
while they are engaged inactivities' at the center. Results from the Chicago 
Teachers ' Center, t\e Phi'ladelphi a Teacher Parent Center, and the CCNY Workshop 
Center offer examples\>f how skilled center staffers engage in a continuing, 
informal needs assessment. Many centers, however, also conduct more formal 
and systematic needs surveys. Two common methods are a checklist of. .possible 
goals and activities analyze^ by a computer, and structured i ntervi ews combined 
with, open-ended questionnaires.^ The Ferguson (Missouri) Teacher Center em- 
ploys a highly developed formal needs assessment procedure. This activity 



is built into the annual «goal-setti ng and problem* sol vi ng scheme, of the school. 

The collaborative research undertaken in the'fe'rguson project examined 
the results, of informal interviews and contrasted these with the results from a 
computerized checklist. The i nvesti gators" focused on how particular teachers ' 
participation in Center acti vi ties , was related to the needs they expressed * 
in the two different assessment procedures. The investigators reported that 
the informal interviews provided rich, concrete, and individualized information 
that the center staff found difficult to generalize and follow up on, as its 
program was geared to group> workshops or school site problem solving. The 
formal checklist provided information that was more useful in predicting what 
group 3cti vi ties teachers would , actual ly select. This research provides' 
some insights into the best use of both types of procedures. The research 
also reveals the 'considerable effort, that must go into either type of assess- 
ment in order for it to be successful. For example, they indicate how pre- 
viously completed research, theoretical constructs', data from informal interviews 
with teachers, as well as data on pupils, can be incorporated into the formal 

surveys. ... ^^^^ 

Another type-Df*" assessment activity was studied at the School Resource 
Network in Ventura, California. The research team exami ned a scheme designed 
fpr the center staff 's counseli ng with entire school faculties at the school 
site in identifying individual and schoolwi de problems and planni ng subsequent 
staff development activities for the school. The procedure revolved around a 
Facilitator Team—three teachers and/or administrators! from other schools 'who 
met with the school faculty and guided them through a structured process. 
This school-based assessment process was based on the assumptibn that teachers 
should b^ fully involved in the entire process and on a voluntary basis. 



The study revealed several interesting problems with' this rather ambitious 
assssment procedure. One of the important findings was that teachers perceive 
or' define staff development in different ways. .Some teachers defined staff 
development quite literally as. the staff collectively working to resolve a 
particular problem at the school .site-. For others, it was* seen more generically 
as any activities designed to assist teachers and especially activities teachers 
could use to fulfill individual needs. c These fundamental differences in per- 
ceptions contributed to different degrees, of support for the all-school pro- 
cedure. The investigators concluded that individual as well as collective 
needs must be considered. Again, the role of the school principal is critical. 
The danger of this person assuming a preemptory function in the school assess- 
ment process is considered in this. study. The issue of individualized and 
informal assessing of needs is not resolved by these studies; both agree it is 
costly and time consuming. Both also agree that informal procedures yield 

• V 

valuable* results. \^ 
F. Teachers 1 Centers Governance . 

When the United .States .Office of Education first developed regulations 
for funding teachers 1 centers, a major concern was the governance of those 
centers. In order to qualify for federal support,, a center was required to 
operate uncfer the supervision of a policy board on whi ch classroom teachers 
constituted a majority. These teachers were to be representative of all the 
elementary and secondary classroom teachers served by the center. 

Some existing centers had such a board; most did not. The regulation 
clearly made governance and teacher control an issue, and it was thought that 
this would be" a topic of strong interest, generating many research proposals. 
Yet only two proposals were submitted on this topic; one was supported. ^ Perhaps 
the governance issue was not considered /to be as important as was thought. 
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•Alternatively, the issue may Have been settled for many centers simplybecause ' 

• ' \ - *" 

the regulations were so explicit and final. 

The Detroit Center for Professional Growth and Development presented an 

interesting case: for five years jt had been governed by a five-member board 

that operated by consensus and was Vepresentati ve of vthe teachers' union, the 

school board, the- administrators organization, the -i ntermedi ate district, and 

Wayne State University. In 1980 that\center receVved federal support, and a 

new eleven-member board with a teacher.majori ty ,was established. Because the 

Detroit Center had kept dareful" records of all board meetings, as well as 

extensive documentation of Center activities, the opportuni ty. was available 

t a 

to examine the effects of the change from consensus -to majority decision making. 

•' Few changes in Center procedures, were noted. The efficiency of meetings 
declined as It became more difficult for full attendance *to be achieved. 
^Release time for board members became an issue, but this was the only import- 
ant change. Teachers' evaluations of Cente ^programs were consistent over time. 
Changes in program* were attributed to shortage of money rather than to board 
' policy. The board expressed the same goals as before, and attended to the 

same problems. Most of /heir concern was with financial support; both boards 
/delegated authority for program development to Center staff, which remained 
constant w'hen the board changed. 

This situation may not be typical of all teachers' centers; otheF policy 
boards may be more active in program decisions. > And the Detroit case may not 
be illustrative of what might occur in other centers if teachers become.ma jori ty 
(or minority) members of a board. But it does represent a rather surprising 
finding,, suggesting that a supervi sory board with a majority of teachers ma/ 
not be so very di f ferent, f r.om a board without that majority, so long as the 
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board is attentive to the concerns of the parili ci pants' and selects and retains 

good staff. t ' 

Nonetheless, there does appear to be somef relationship between the size 
of the v board and the number of meetings conducted.' x It fnay also be that the 
analysis was not fine-grained enough to* di see rn more \subt le but important- 
, changes that occurred- in these meetings. In this situation, and likely in 
\ fnany teachers 1 centers, the policy board is primarily concerned with economic 
solvency and the establishment of general guidelines to insure' that teachers.^ 
needs and concerns are accommodated. The basic responsibility for translating 
these policy decisions into programmatic terms is left to the center director, 
putting this person in a very critical position. 'This relationship between 
policy and program is deserving of more study, as is the key role of those 
directors who are responsible for the administration of general policy de- 



ci si ons , 



L V ' * • / 

This concludes our bri ef ove rvi ew of research findings ^frorn the 14 pro-/ 

jects. Their inquiry was supported at very modest leVels; it allowed teams 
of practitioners and researchers to examine questions of importance at spe- 
cif i c\ centers . It would be unrealistic to expect startling new findings, but 
many the tentative findings are provocative. It appears these collaborative 

research efforts have excellent potential, but they .are not without problems. 

• \ • 
We disciss this collaborative process iiythe next section. 
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IV. THE COLLABORATIVE PROCESS ' . 

A, The Nature of the Collaborative Research Process , 

When the Announcement of Awards for support of research on experienced 

teachers 1 centers was released in 1978, it called for collaborative research. 

"The intent of the program is to award. . .subcontracts or 
agreements tp conduct research that is collaborative in - 
nature and that will explore exemplary practices in ex- 
perienced teachers 1 centers. Such research should be of 
direct use to those who operate or otherwise support ex- 
perienced centers as well as to newer teachers 1 centers 
which are developing programs. To accomplish this re- 
search, collaboration between researchers and practition- 
ers is needed. This requires the participation of staff 
members and participants from experienced teachers 1 , cen- 
ters with/ a reputation for success, and the parti cipa- 
~"" x tion of ski 1 led researchers who can col laborate wi th 
these practitioners pn mutually agreed-on procedures." 

By intent, the exact nature of the collaboration was not clearly defined; 
the expectation was that several £orms .of collaboration would be proposed. ^ 
This turked out to be the case. The criteria for evaluating proposals included 
reference to the "degree of collaboration between researchers and practitioners 
' *in. preparing the project application, and the strength of plans for continuing 
collaboration (in carrying out the study." Every proposal addressed ^the 
issue of collaboration. Ir\this section we wi 1 1 identify some of the colla- 
borative arrangements that were present in the 14 research projects. Our 
intent "is th^jt readers will be able to identify collaborative me^ani^sms 
appropriate ior thei r o wn si tuation. 

For mosAedOcators who have been involved in what they cons ide r success- 
ful col laborditVve research, one criterion is most important: pari ty among 
j A • 

the participants. For example, the Interactive Research and Development on 
Teaching (IRI& DT) strategy employed by the Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tianal Research and Development defined "col laboration in this way: 
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. . . collaboration is viewed as teachers, researchers, and 
trainer/developers both working with parity and assuming 
\ equal responsibility to identify, inquire into, and resolve 
jj the problems/concerns of classroom teachers. Such collabo- 
i ration recognizes and utilizes the unique insights and -ski lis 
1 provided by each participant while, at the same time, demand- 
ing that no set of capabilities is assigned a superior status. 
It assumes a work with rather than a work on^ posture--the lat- 
ter, in the opinion of the authors,, being more frequently the 
modus operandi when teachers are asked to join researchers or 
t r a i ne rs /de ve 1 ope rs in a linear research and development en- 
deavor, (Tikunoff, Ward, and Griffin, 1.979). 

This definition of collaboration was what the Exchange had in mind 
for the teachers' centers research projects. However, there have been 
several successful efforts at col laborative. -research in education; not all 
of these efforts could be characterized as including the full involvement of 
all participants. The Institute for Research on Teaching identified five 
roles that teachers might play in collaborative research. These included 
serving as a model of teaching for researchers to analyze; serving as a 
model and a participant ,, in whi eh' teachers ' behavior is observed and, in 
addi tion , .teachers receive feedback from the observer that' in turn may lead 
to reformulation of the research question, serving as a data col lector , in 
which teachers collect data and « discuss'^ihd interpret the data with the 
researcher, serving as coi nvesti gator *on the\project, in which teachers 
participate in all stages of the research effort, and serving as a practi - 
tioner consultant , in which teachers describe and aKjalyze the teaching act 
aRd assist the researcher in formulating and conduct ing\± he research. 
(Kennedy, 1979) " 

In the 14 research projects included in this report, teacher^or teach- 
ers' center staff almost always served as data collectors, and someti 
served as co-investigators. > Often other teachers or staff persons were used 
ks models, as model participants, or as consultants. However, in aU of the 
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projects, even when parity was not present, collaborative research was 
valued for one very important reason: incorporating multiple perspectives 
.(researchers, teachers, and teachers 1 center staff members) resulted in an 
outcome that exceeded the sum of the individual contributions. 

During the collaborative research process, researchers may be frus- 
trated by the practitioners 1 focus on matters of immediate and practical 
concern. Similarly, practitioners are likely to be frustrated by research- 
ers 1 efforts to analyze, to go slowly in reformulating questions, and to 
be less concerned with reaching practical solutions early on in the research. 
This struggle between the two types of parti ci pants is an important one, 
for it informs both, and it allows both to understand the perspectives of 
each other* In addition, to the advantage of enhancing the research results 
through the inclusion of perspectives of practitioners and researchers, 
collaborative research has the potential advantage of being seen as more 
practical by the practitioners who ultimately will use the results. The 
intent of the research program was to involve practitioners not only because 
their perspective was important, but because their inclusion in the research 

would help other teachers' center practitioners to immediately see the 

i ' 
relationship of the research to their own situations. 

There was an additional benefit to be gained from the collaborative 

efforts. Through the interactions that occurred on. the research teams, 

participants were able to identify the importance of the activity for their 

own professional' growth. They were able -to see other perspectives more 

clearly, and to gain insights into their own practice (either as researchers 

or as practitioners) that they would not otherwise have seen. During the 

summary conference at Wi ngspread, several participants attempted definitions 



of collaborative research. These definitions reveal ' a view of thei r' research- 
that is slightly different in emphasis from a focus on achieving 
richer results. 

Collaborative research is a process in which the parties in- 
volved work together on an equal basis. „ This sounds decep- 
tively simple but it's very hard as we are all caught up in 
our personal and professional hi stories' and social percep- 
tions of others . 

It is systematic inquiry into substantive, important, humanly j 
real issues undertaken by skilled, flexible, creative research- 
ers working as a team with curi ous, knowledgeable , honest prac- 
titioners. 

I found it to be a lot like pluralistic forms of education; I 
that is persons of dissimilar background working together with 
equal status on a research problem of joint 'interest . Different 1 
participants may be interested (and skilled) to different de- \ 
grees in different aspects of that research problem. \ 

r This form of inquiry recognizes and respects the theoretical 
base of practice and therefore grows from that practice and 
continually returns to it in a spiral that binds "researcher" 
and "practitioner." . 

The, key is mutually beneficial outcomes. The interaction which 
evolves thus defines collaboration; it is obviously not just 
putting people together. . It is a process in which the strengths 
of all participants are drawn upon and all have a real vested 
\ interest in the outcome. 

Discussions with those who participated in these joint research efforts 
reveal several common themes. First, there is equality in status in the en- 
deavor arid "a respect for the different contributions that each person is 
abJe to make' (rather than the notion that \each person contributes equal ly in 
all tasks)V Second, dissimilarities are viewed positively, however difficult 
.that may be,., as multiple perspectives that caji contribute to defining the 
problem, identifying how it can best be investigated, and interpreting data. 
It is more than a -procedure of shared .or divided labor. Third, collaboration 
occurs in/the dialogue between participants while negotiating a problem of 



mutual interest. Finally, the emphasis is on systematic inquiry. The 
intent in these 14 projects was to advance knowledge about teachers ' cen- 
ters by insuring that the insights and reality of the practitioners was 
incorporated into the research. That there was concomitant growth by 
participants should not detract from the primary purpose: generating know- 
ledge to be shared in the public domain. It is, however, an important 
outcome. The use of research as a vehicle for professional growth now 
appears to us to be especially valuable and deserving of continuing efforts 

B. What Forms of Collaboration Occurred ? 

In some of the 14 projects roles were not clearly defi ned. Sometimes 
the person identified as researcher and' the person identified as teachers 1 
center practi ti oner together performed all of the research activities j 
with equality of effort and with equality of responsibility. In a few / 
cases, a teachers' center staff person appeared to assume the role of = / 
primary researcher. However, in most cases it is possible to identify j 
the roles served by the various participants. There are three broad cate- 
gories into which role assignment in' these collaborative efforts can be 
classified. The first is research projects in which a person identified' 
as researcher assumed almost total' responsibi lity for conceptualizing the 
problem, analyzing the data, and preparing the final report. A second 

category includes those projects in which one person, identified as the 

/ ... 

primary researcher, did most of the data analysis, but relied on others to 
contribute to the data and to react to the analysis being suggested by 
the researcher. Finally, there were situations in which the researchers 
and practitioners worked with almost complete parity. This often involved 
both teachers 1 center staff persons and classroom teachers (who were par- 
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tici pants in the center) as data collectors and sometimes as participants 
in the analysis process. 

In seven of the projects, researchers and teachers 1 center practition- 
er,s were involved with almost complete parity. For example, in the research 
project conducted at the Teachi n^ Learni ng Center in Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina, a university professor, a staff member of the center, and two Coordina 
ting Teachers met together to develop a proposal for the research. The re- 
search focused on the role of the teachers 1 center in working with Coordina- 
ting Teachers (district staff who are assigned to specific schools to 
assist teachers by serving as advisors and resource persons). When the 
research was begun, a second university person worked with the Center staff 
person in planning the research tasks. Coordinating Teachers worked with 
this professor in learning how to conduct interviews of the type desired, 
then conducted interviews with other Coordi nati ng- Teachers (their peers), 
and participated in the analysis. The final analysis of data involved 
• two university researchers, a teachers' center staff person, and eight 
Coordinating Teachers. Although final decisions about the content of the 
report rested with two ( persons who served as principal investigators (one 
from the Center and one from the university), the entire report was read, 
critiqued, and revised by all participants in the research effort. This 
i nvolveme ! nt f developed considerable support within the school system, to 
the point that the system continued to support the research effort even v 
after funds from the Far West Laboratory w£re expended. The experience of 
analyzing the importance of the Teaching Learning Center for their own x 
professional lives, as revealed through interviews of their peers, contri- 
buted much to the professional growth of the Coordinating Teachers. This 



experience may be what promptechthe university researcher from this project 
to comment, duri ng the Wi ngspread meeting: \ 

"We're not talking about valid generalizations in this research 
so much as we're talki ng about reflective practices. Colla- 
boration and research constitutes staff development." 

And the teachers' center staff person commented:!. 

"It is not impossible to be HL a situation and to, study at the 
the same time. It provides a vision that goes beyond one's 
regular orientation. It allows time to reflect. It encourages 
a practical way of combining theory and practice. It gives a 
double vision that leads to a fuller understanding of the situ- 
ation. 1 " r J'' W 

Similarly, the research conducted at Albemarle, Nor^th Carolina, and at 
Atlanta, George, (a joint project.) involved a number of people. Although a 
university -based researcher served as coordinator of the entire project, he 
never worked alone. The two teachers' center directors were identified as 
principal investigators of the project. Each of them also^ had access to 
another university-based researcher (one in Georgia and on£ in North Carolina) 
as consultants. Other Center staff were involved in analyses' of data, and a 
total of 10 teachers were trained in interview techniques and then interviewed 
principals in their region. As was the case in Charlotte, o;ne persTon wrote 
.the final report, but this occurred only after all other involved persons ■ 
had an opportunity to critique several earlier versions. \ 

In this instance and in others it was clear that although teachers were 
not equipped to begin the process of research on the selected ppic, they 
were able to gather data in the field and to assist the" .researchers by -pro- 
viding different perspectives on the interpretation of, those .dak a. As a 
result, they gained f ami liari ty. with and interest in analytic arid reflective 
approaches to their own teaching. At the Teacher Center in Brookline, Mass- 
achusetts, a university-based researcher and the director of the (teachers ' 
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center collaborated in producing the proposal submitted to the Far West 

Laboratory. Before submission, they sought the advice of two teachers who 

were participants in the teachers' center. The crux 'of the project was a 

Seminar in which 12 Brookline teachers enrolled to learn research methods 

and to design a study comparing the participants using the Center with : 

other Brookline teachers. Then they interviewed fellow teachers, prepared 

the. data in raw form, and assisted in its interpretation. However, the two 

directors of the project (the director of the Center and the university 

researcher) prepared the final analysis of the data. One of them wrote: 

The • great advantage of the col laboration was in the far 
richer fabric of ideas and concerns woven by the seminar 
in the design of the interview schedule. The interview- 
ing was the most stimulating experience for participants 
although it may have suffered some by inexperi e nee- -blank 
tapes, inaudible voices, leading questions. . -The other 
major contribution of the seminar was. in developing the 
1 coding scheme, working from the raw interview data. Again, 
struggling with themes, coming to consensus, was a demand- 
ing and time-consuming process, but ultimately more com-' 
plete than if it had only been done by the investigators. 
Not only was the coding scheme .itself more thorough, the 
processes of creating it requi red' struggle and articula- 
tion and reflection on the part of all the participants 
about the- questions of teachers '" growth and learning, 
leading to new understanding. 

At the Chicago' Teachers' Center, two persons were primarily responsible 

for the research: a university-based professorvand the program coordinator 

of the teachers' center. They had the advice of the director of the Center, 

another Center staff member, three Chicago public school teachers, and a 

university-based researcher who was fami li ar wi th the work of the Center * 

and who had previously conducted research on teachers' centers. This is an 

example of collaboration that was not as extensive as in the previous examples, 

in that all participants in the research did not participate equally in the 

decisions made about the final' report. Nevertheless, everyone's opinion 
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was valued and important to the conduct of the research. 

Three other collaborative research projects are characterized by com- 
plete parity among researchers and practitioners, although they did not in- 
volve many other center parti cipants. In Ph iladelphia a teachers' center 
staff person worked With a researcher from the central office of the Phila- 
delphia Public Schobls. In Ferguson, Missouri, the teachers' center di rector 
worked with a professor at the University of Mi ssouri , .St . Louis. And in 
Livonia, Michigan, the Center director worked with a staff member at the 
Institute for Research on Teaching at Michigan State University. r n all 
three cases, the proposal was written by both parties, both participated in 
data collection, and both participated in preparation of the final report. 
Teachers' center staff persons in- Philadelphia contributed to the data col- 
lection. In Ferguson, Missouri, a.. research associate from the school dis- 
trict participated in the project. And i n. Li voni a several teachers col- 
" laborated as interviewers. Their roles were never as extensive as in some 
of the previously mentioned projects, but one point stands out among the 
three projects: a practitioner and a researcher worked together, with com- 
plete ^sharing of responsibility, toward a common'goal. 

In three other projects one person assumed a primary role of coordina- 
ting the research and shepherding -it through to a final product. Neverthe- 
less, collaboration was present throughout all three efforts. At the Teach- 
ers' Active Learning CenteMn Oakland, California, the director of the 
Center served as the principal investigator of the project. She relied 
heavily upon the advice of a researcher from the Educational Testing Service 
for design of the interview schedules and for analyzing the consequent 
data. A. team of three staff members of the Center and four teachers inter- 
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viewed other teachers. This required training in interview techniques, 
conducting the interviews, and interpreting them so that common themes could 
be identified. In this project a teachers' center practitioner possessed 
research skills, but sought advice in two different directions: from an 
experienced researcher and from participants in the Center she directed. 
This was because she realized that the perspectives of both the researcher 
and the practitioners would be necessary to inform her research, and to give 
it depth and meaning. 

How important is it for a person operating in one domain to undertake a 
task in'another? A consultant to the Oakland project wrote the following in 
a letter to the' Exchange following the Wingspread conference: 



'' Speaking from my own, corner, I was surprised to learn how 

much the collaborative relationship varied across the. 
studies, and how one model could not possibly accommodate 
all the modes of working that evolved. 'I was particularly 
watching out for relationships that represented role shifts 
for the' participantsi-practitioners who took on research I 
tasks and perspectives, and researchers who accommodated Jto 
the demands of the practitioners' context. Although I ddn't 
think there is a direct relationship between the ultimate 
quality and value of the understanding gained from the ef- 
fort and the degree to which the participants were stretched, .■ 
I do believe the issue is relevant to the question of what 
is the purpose of collaboration; It is quite diffic/ult to 
combine the acquisition of generalized knowledge and staff 
development— be that the development of the researcher or 
the practitioner. - 

At Project RISE (Regional Inservice Education) in Colchester, Con- 
necticut, the principal investigator was primarily responsible for the research 
He worked with a research consultant who was on the staff of the teachers' 
center; both were experienced with phenomenological research. Six teachers 
who were participants in the center activities were provided with three days 
of training and" interview techniques. They then interviewed a total of 36 



teachers in the area served by Project RISE. In this project teachers served 
as data collectors, but not as full collaborators. In part this was because 
phenomeno logical techniques require skill and experience in reducing data / 
to- expressions of the interviewee's own experience. It would be extremely 
difficult to train ama'tiurs to do this in the limited time available. 
Nevertheless, even research that is extremely complex and sophisticated/ 
can involve amateurs in! the collection of the data and can impart to them 
some sense of the multiple layers of meaning that can be gained from data. 

A similar situation occurred at the Education Resource Center in 
Chicago. Two researchers worked with four teachers' center participants in 
examining the unique .position of that Center as an agency serving both the 
community and teachers who live in that/community.. They adopted this team' 
ap^coach for several reasons. They felt they needed diversity in the re- 
search staff in order to understand the perspectives'^ Center partici- 
pant? (who repressed a' very wide range of educators and community mem- 
bers). They were also seeking to investigate directly the notion that prac- 
titioners' involvement in r^esearcl/would result in different kinds of research 
findings— possibly more .useful to' other practitioners— than that produced 
solely. by pro f es si o na-1 researchers-. • 

Thus they had a study withinja study. They, were systematically in- 



vestigating the research experience of the practitioners in addition to 
studying the Center -itself . They j accompli shed this by ~i ntervi ewYng the 

practitioners before and after the expedience, asking them to reflect on 

I' 

their own research experience as part of the ongoing data collection pro- 
cess." Ar>d they asked practitioners to write position statements before 
and after the study.' This was supplemented by interviews with a f l ) four 
practitioners. r . \ 
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The final selections of the four practitioners included a fulltime 
elementary school teacher in the Chicago public schools--a person of ten 1 

K 

years 1 teaching experience who lives in the neighborhood; a community mem- 

ber who is active in local community and' rel igious organizations; a youth 

worker and community organizer in the Hispanic community; and a teacher 

at the alternative high school who also serves as community organizer for 

the Girl Scouts and who Vives in the neighborhood. j- /* 

In writing about this experience, the two researchers commented tjhat 

there were strengths and weaknesses in involving practitioners from diverse • 

backgrounds . . p . 

The strength of their subjective reactions to events- can ob- 
scure rather than! enhance understanding if it totally blinds 
them to other perspectives. The use of their own personal 
experiences and personal networks for data cojlection can 
lead the research astray if care is not taken to put their 
~- .personal experiences into a more, generalized /framework;, 
'finally, the use of their natural roles to gain entry or . 
build rapport can backfire if there are ,actops i-njihe set- 
ting who customarily don't share "fifth people in these roles. 

Structuring the. research so these practitioner tendencies 
don't become liabilities is essential. We found that using 
a team approach with professional researchers and practition- 
ers from many constituencies of the setting worked to turn • . 
1 these tendencies into assets because each perspective was 
constantly assessed in the framework of complementary per- 
spectives; We .also found that building self-reflection into* 
data collection and team analysis^ helped to countervail, 
detrimental effects. / 

Practitioner involvement in research is hot a magic key to 
insight. Our preliminary study dges ind/icate, however, that 
practitioners do brfng resources and stales to research that 
are special and can add important dimensions to data and analy- 
sis in some kinds of studies. They can/ use their everyday 
way of knowing and thei r 'backgrounds to inform and enrich the 
research. Care needs to 'be taken, however, to insure that 
their tendencies become contributions and don't lead the re- 
search into thfe nonobjecti ve, nonrepresentational extreme that 
some might fear. .'. We cannot answer /whether this collaborative 
/kind of research will 'generally result in more adequate theory 
about practice or more useful research resul ts al though par- 
ticipants of the center we studied s^id that results were use- 

. ■ &•.' / 



ful' anti the process* was much more agreeable than they expec- 
ted. Certainly, the researchers and the practitioners involved . " 
will never be the same. 4 

* 

There were other forms of collaboration ijn these projects—forms which 

e • 

involved, center' staff much less* yet which can accurately be characterized 

f 

as collaborative.' For example, the Detroit Center for Professional Growth . 
and Development asked a researcher who .had been working as an evaluator with 
the Center to conduct research on the change in governance at the. Center. 
Data collection was not a complicated task in that all the necessary data c 
were al ready s present in the archives of the Center. What was necessary was 
the extensive organizing and analysis of these data, and the conduct of 
meetings in which Center staff were able_to_infonn the researcher as to the 
accuracy of her- interpretations. Thus, although one person conceptualized 
the study as well as gathered the data and analyzed the results, other Center 
staff were active in responding to the research plan as well' as the inter-' 
pretation of data. Certainly this is collaboration, although it did not 
always involve practitioners "in collecting and analyzing data. 

At the School Resource] Network in Ventura, California, the teachers' 
center director and a university professor col 1 aborated in wciting*the propo- 
sal. However, in order to avoid the ,prel iminary findings subtly influencing 
the Center programming midstream in the study, Center staff were specifically 
excluded from data collection and analysis until the report was completed' In • 
its draft form. Two teachers who had been participants at the Center were 
enlisted as d|ta collector s» t and served as research assistants. They were 
familiar wittTthe Center, but they no 'lonqer participated in it because they 

were on. leave" from t'hei r "teaching positions , serving as graduate assistants 

.••.«• 

at- the university. In this project," an attempt was made to infuse the research 
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with the practitioners' perspective while not allowing the conduct of the 
research to change the direction of the Center. When the research was com- 
pleted, the Center director and the researcher worked closely together in. 
producing a final report that reflected both perspectives. n \ 

'<• The intent in describing these efforts is not to suggest that on<> method\ 
o°f collaboration is preferable, or that the equivalent involvement of larger 
numbers of people will'result in richer research results. The conduct ofa 
particular study may require that one person take charge and that others 
serve in a collaborative and. supportive role. A member of the three-person 
research team at the CCNY Workshop Center— all long and closely involved 
with the Center but in differing roles— provides a criterion of real colla- 
boration: 

It worked easily because wte all had a common history and 
*' interest in the Center we Were studying. Obviously, this 
sort of commonality is extremely useful in any collabora- 
tive effort. The fact that we had different roles, and 
viewed things from different frameworks meant that there 
was real collaboration and growth of those -who collaborated 
(which I think might be one sort of measure of the extent 
to which there is collaboration— no growth, no collabora- 
tion). 

This summary of the several, arrangements for collaborative research il- 
lustrates several points. First, collaboration can assume many forms. As 
these reports illustrate, there are different types of col-laboration, but 
all forms of collaboration, if they involve multiple perspectives, serve to 
enrich research results. Second, iris much more difficult to involve non- 
researchers in collaborative research if the methodology is extremely sophis- 
ticated. ■ Some forms of _ research are more appropriate for collaboration than 
others. Third, regardless of the form of collaboration, it seems clear that 
participation results in professional growth. Teachers who served as data 
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collectorJ gained new Insights into their own work situation. Teachers 
who served as collaborators in the analysis of data were also able to con- 
tribute and to gain different and new perspectives on teaching a/id staff 
development.^ And those collaborators who assumed responsibil i t/y for the 
writing of the reports discovered that their own conclusions Were often 
modified and enriched by discussing 1 their results with' other/ involved in 
the acti^itjes being investigated before writing their final reports\. 
~ These. are important advantages of/collaborative research. However, col- 
laboration does''. present some difficulties. 

'■ 7 

I ' ■ ' i • 

C. Observations on Some Difficulties Encountered In the Process. 



The Rand Study of federal jy supported programs des/igned to induce educa- 
tional charjges found that successful programs were characterized by teachers' 



sense of efficacy (Berman and 
teachers arid teachers' center 



Mctaxrgrilin, 1975). Similar confidence by 

/' 

staff that their collaboration in research is 
productive and vital may also| be critical to the success of the research. 
If their finction is .(perhapslnecessarily) limited ,to collection of data, 
this could compromise their sAat#s in the research /project. Beyond this 
there is a real danger that thfy could be viewed sjs the visible proxy for 



the "real" (researcher in questioning or observing! other teachers. Thus, a 
status differential rather than \ functional differentiation of responsibi- 
lities can lasily occur; if so, th^e problems uncj'er study w)ll not have equal 
significance^ for all those involved. I 

At the butset of a collaborative project teachers and teachers' 
center personnel are likely to have \e ss understanding of and ownership 
in the process. As one of the participants aj the Wingspread Conference 
reflected: 



The practitioner initially doesn't know how he or she 
may acquire certain skills or insights; neither does he 
or she have any personal identification with producing a 
research report nor the rewards internally and externally 
which are associated with At. 

Additionally, there is the problem of overcoming the mystique teachers 

associate with research. As another participant at the conference observed: 

There is likely to be a real lack of clarity about what 
is involved in something they have likely not engaged in 
before. 'Expectations are an important factor here as well. 
< There is likely to be a degree of cynicism on the one hand 

as to what research can contribute; this is. suddenly com- 
bined with the opposing perception that dramatic results 

will now be expected from their own efforts. 

i 

Another participant in the Wingspread conference offered' this caution: 

Teachers have to be sensitized not to expect dramatic re- 
sults; they must be aware that ; the research process is, among 
other things, a process of sharpening .questions. and genera- 
ting hypotheses. Expectations should be modest. Research 
can confirm the obvious (or at least what is obvious to you 
if not others). It can also make what appears to be obvious 
more obvious. • This is equally beneficial. Certainly, it will 
not always make the hidden or unknown clear* The expectation 
cannot be one of dramatic breakthroughs. 

At the outset of the col 1 aborative effort there should be a relatively 

clear qeed for coming together. Ths could be a problem or an issue that 

b\>th the practitioner and researcher view as important. Generating questions 

gaining clarity about the problem, generating hypotheses, and selecting. 

methodology--al 1 should be done within the context of the experiences of 

practitioners. 

Another potential problem is how to demystify research and, possibly, 
the perceptions practitioners have regarding researchers. While the em- 
phasis in collaborative research is often on the needs of the practitioner 
(in this case teachers' center staff as well- as teachers), it should be 
equally obvious that the researcher also .may need understanding and some 
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assistance, especially since he or she is also likely to be making a major 
adaptation^ 

As one researcher at the Wingspread conference noted: 

Researchers have- traditional ly been involved in a pro- 
duct-oriented, efficiency-valued activity. A researcher, 
is not .likely to have engaged in any form of prior col- 
laborative research, let alone with teachers involved in 
substantial ways in the process. . \ 

This emphasis on efficiency-oriented .studies should not be undecesti- 
mated in the higher education context. Practijce-oriented , naturalistic 



studies can be time-consuming even without involving teachers in the design 
and analysis. Similarly, there is a question as to how much these studies 
are valued in the salary and promotion process. Researchers and practi- 
tioners both make sacrifices. 

\ This mutual undertaking calls for a period of time for parties to get 
to know one another and the realities of their respective situations. One 
of the researchers in this program employed a strategy of bringing teachers 
intoher own environment in a "behind-the-scenes" manner. Teachers are all 
too familiar with the university researcher's role as authority/expert. 
What may be less apparent are the less-than-gl amorous daily demands made 
upon professors, the difficulties they encounter in conducting research, and 
the reasons for which they are valued and rewarded in their own context. 

Those brtngint) research skills to the collaborative process are likely 
to have a limited understanding and appreciation of the holistic and dynamic 
nature of a teachers' center and the considerable skill required to work, 
effectively and responsively in that context. Mutual respect will evolve 
if the conditions for open and honest dialogue can be created; a planned , 
period of time where major participants can get to know each other in thei r • 
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own contexts has been identified as very useful. 



Adequate time is essential.* A topic' of mutual interest may bring the 



parties together; the dialogue needed to translate this into a research 
design is another matter. A rich percolation of ideas and continuing cla- 
rification of the problem will not likely occur if time is short. 
One teachers 1 center staff person commented: 

I thought I knew what I wanted to know more about. I 
really didn't see the problem clearly. I cannot stress 
enough the importance of "making haste slowly". 

A university-based researcher made a similar observation: 

When I recall what the major learning was for me, it was 
how really difficult it v was to share with teachers; to 
work collaboratively . It took time and required me to 
slow down (I was reminded of when I played competitive 
chess and had to sit on my hands — 1 iterally— so as not 
to make fast, foolish moves). But I was rewarded by 
having their insights and their thoughtful reflection 
•contribute so very much to the process. 

And yet another researcher recalled: 

Semantics continue to .frustrate communication even 
among like-minded people. I learned (once again?) that 
I must continuously avoid tendencies to "short-cut" in 
collecting and understanding the perceptions of others. 

In summary, one should not underestimate the difficulties of collabo- 
rative research and realize 'it is very much an evolving process. To deal 
with them, participants in these collaborative" endeavors recommended the 



1. A demystifying of research; a clarification .qf what it is 
and is not, orientation in research design antf methodology 
grounded in the topi to be studied, and agreement on how the 
practitioner can authentically participate; 

2. Sensitizing practitioners and researchers to the 
realities of each others' role and context; 

3. Art opportunity for dialogue that fosters open sharing and in- 
teractive analysis;. 



following: 




.4. Adequate time. 
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This list is hardly exhaustive. Other common problems encountered 
included the reali?ation that there wasn't a shared interest in the' problem; 
the difficulty of sharing leadership; ensuring that there are appropriate 
.resources and clerical support, especially in data analysis and writing the 
research report, and maintaining continuity when multiple parties are involved. 

There is no simple prescription for avoiding likely difficulties in col- 
laborative research. Perhaps the essential prerequisites are that there is 
a commitment by both researcher and practitioner to learning more about a 
specific phenomenon and a realization that there can be multiple benefits 
associated with a good' worki ng 'relationship. . 

D. Corollary Benefits of ■ Col 1 aborati ve Research . 

A theme that ran throughout the Wingspread Conference was that of the 

growth-producing potential of collaborative research for both practitioner 

and researcher. Several conference participants commented as follows: 

This process dignified the teacher role. It reinforced 
inquiry on the part of teachers and as importantly it re- 
inforced the notion of how knowledqeable, how theoretical 
they really are. It forced all parties to communicate J 
clearly and to clarify their notions. It was a real learn- 
ing experience. 



I tend to believe that collaborative research is of great- 
er benefit to researchers than practitioner/teachers unless 
a topic growing directly from a teacher concern is bent out 
of shape by research requirements. Researchers so rarely 
get the "inside view" of what they study and my experience 
is that it is a real eye-opener to see how complex, and at 
the same time theoretical practice is. 



I think that everyone who was involved with our project tried 4 
ve^ry hard to see things through the eyes of the others. The * — 
collaboration was just excellent. It has changed me. 



9 
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Invol vement in any Enterprise in which you are "stretched," 
in which you make difficult decisions, are faced with nitty- 
gritty problems and in wh'ich you honestly look at a piece of 
the world and want to find out more about it, will contribute 
to professional qrowth. Both teachers and researchers qrow 
in this process. The more the issues are related to their 
own work, the more qrowth is noticeable. 

* 

I must say that my respect for research has grown enormously . 
wording on this team made me feel more professional ... I am more, 
encouraged than ever to continue my own professional, growth and 
to continue others to do the same. ..I have become a true con- - , ; 
vert! Research has come alive for .me. 

* 

The collaborative research process obviously can provide psy- 
chic support for those engaged in it and a heightened sense 
of self-esteem and effectiveness (especially for teachers) as 
professionals. It is also apparent that this experience has 
encouraged teachers to be more reflective about what they fire 
doing and suggested hew ways for them to think about and un- 
derstand youngsters. ^ 

* 

I am struck by the evidence that members of pur team returned 
to their classrooms with a different point of view than they 
held before we entered into this research. 

* 

I learned much more than.I thought I would about teachers and 
teaching in my di strict .. .not only .about the focus of our study 
but about their perceptions of their role and the environment 
in which they work. 

Many more examples could be provided. Participants in each of the pro- 
jects enumerated personal benefits of one type or another. This should not 
be surprising, for it is likely true that there are elements of personal qrowth 
in any wel 1 -conducted inquiry. The dominant theme in these initial endeavors, 
however, appears to be the amended perceptions of reality gained by identi- 
fying and clarifying a problem with people in different roles, and the think- 
- . • / 

" * 0 - ; 
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inq evoked by the need to translate experience and techniques to people 
unfamiliar with them. One could anticipate that the opportunity for such 
growth might be greatest in an initial collaborative effort. On the other 
hand, the lessons learned over time about how to enable effective collaboration 
may promote still more growth in subsequent efforts. .., 

It is also' quite apparent that teachers involved in these projects ac- 
quired and refined skills . of formal inquiry. These are potentially useful 
in their day-to-day teaching. But it is not apparent what baseline skills 
practitioners need to participate fully and with asense of partnership in 
the colTaborative process. This, will vary considerably, depending on the 
type of study conducted and the division of labor on the research team. It 
appears, on the basis of these projects, that teachers-can- contribute sub- 
stantively to the collaborative process with minimal research skills. Mul- 
tiple examples of their assistance i.n formulating the problem, assisting in 
.data collection and in data analysis can be found in project reports. We 
conclude that: 

1 Teachers can contribute in meaningful and multiple, ways in 
' the conduct of formal research with but minimal research 

' training. , 

2 Both teachers and researchers report growth experiences frfim" 
their involvement in collaborative research, especially when 

ThtTconditions enumerated earlier are present. 



3 While collaborative experiences might be intended for the 
growth of those who participate (especially teachers), there 

1s nonetheless an. obi 1gat1on to generate knowledge that meets 
the canons of empirical inquiry and to involve teachers in en- 
riching such investigations. t 

We conclude, then, that there is a need to enhance the quality of re- 
search throuqh collaboration with practitioners. In addition, collaborative 
forms of inquiry may legitimately be pursued as a growth experience. The 



7u 



positive testimony of those who participated in these collaborative research 
projects suggests, how research as both an inquiry and a professional growth 
activity might be structured. Well-conceived.'systematic inquiry certainly 
fosters professional development. 
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V. IMPLICATIONS 

In Section III a .summary of results from the 14 research projects was 
presented. The experienced teachers' center practitioner will likely see 
implications for his or her own practice in each of those summaries. In 
this section we intend to focus on those implications, emerging from the 
several reports' taken together, that speak to practices and principles common 
to many teachers' centers, Research often serves to verify what the practi- 
tioner already suspects from experience and. intuition. Those experienced 
with teachers' center work will find that to be the case for many of the 
projects reported here. Their results imply how program emphases can be 
determined, suggest means for increasing participation in centers, and 
identify sources of support for centers. 

A. Working with Individuals . 

Projects that investigated participants' perceptions of teachers' centers 
or some aspect of teachers' center programs all reach a common conclusion. 
The most important contribution of teachers' centers is their emphasis upon 
working with individual teachers over 'time . It is this emphasis that most 
distinguishes teachers' centers work from other quality inservice education 
programs. A recent major survey of federallysupported teachers' centers 
found that interaction- with individual teachers was the keystone of teachers' 

center work. They report: 

Teacher centers may be most clearly distinguished from other 
approaches to inservice education by the priority that is 
placed on addressing the needs of individual teachers. (Mer- 
tens and Yarger 5 , 1981). 

• Mertens and Yarger refer to the tailoring of assistance to individual teach- 
ers. The research sponsored in these projects support this as important and 



elaborate as well on how such assistance is provided. In working with teach- 
ers^ centers tend to provide a rich setting that suggests alternatives to t 
present practice/ They also have^ staff members who can respond to and expand 
teachers 1 varied 'interests. These center practitioners have a commitment to 
continuing to work with teachers as new concerns arise over time. 

These investigations suggest that the concerns teachers initially ex- 
press are but clues to deeper interests or needs. Thus, the specific ini- 
tial request can be viewed as an entry points The staff and the setting may 
suggest other interests. The teacher may well realize that there are other 
needs but not be willing to share these until he or she is sure that a trust- 
ing relationship exists. The teacher must believe that his or her work is, 
respected and that admitting a need is not equivalent to admitting a serious 
deficiency. A sensitive staff recognizes this and gradually encourages 
expressions of other concerns. By providing a setting in which this is 
possible* a center is responsive to teachers in ways that are not possible in 
large group activities that tend to address predetermined issues and reflect 
more general, group concerns. - _ 

A teachers' center staff should -be analytical when teachers seek help. 
They should.be responsive to both the initial concern and possible alter- 
natives that may be' valued by the teacher. - WheR-a-ppropriate, .they should 
encourage extended work with the teacher and recognize the developmental 
nature of many important learnings. In short, they should go beyond respond 
ing successfully to the request and make plans for following up on the 
contact and staying in touch with the teacher over time. 

B. Providing Incentives and Disseminating Teachers' Work . : 

Some centers provide financial incentives for teachers to engage in 



individual activities. This is one way! in which participation can be en- 

i 

couraged, and it is' an important component of many center programs. 

Financial awards can be very important, both,, for the learning oppor- / 

I _ : ' 

tunities they make possible and for the jsymbol ic recognition they give to 

\ 1. 

teachers. In the face of increasingly sparce funds for centers, it may seem 
incongruous to suggest awarding even small amounts of money to teachers for 
individual purposes. But these awards appear to validate the worth of a 
teacher's work .and their sense of potency. Additionally, since these mone- 
tary awards often -result in materials and ideas developed within a local 
cdntext, and- by local practitioners, there is a greater possibility that 
they will be used by the teacher anid hi s or her colleagues. 

The research results suggest that center staff must find ways to spread 
\ word of the work teachers develop in the center. This appears important 
whether teachers have received financial support'-for their work or not. 
Wognition through dissemination also validates a teacher's efforts. Ma- 
terials produced at a, center that result in structural change / s--in ways 
c\assrooms are organized or instruction conducted-become centrally important 
and frequently remain in. use over time. Alerting teachers to ideas that 
have become form and substance in other classrooms' vividly illustrates how 
teachers' investments in their continuing growth do make a difference in the 
classroom. s • / 

C. Assessing Teachers' Needs . 

Those projects that included an analysis of needs assessment methods , 

! i 

in their research are also suggestive.' There are advantages to different 
types of needs assessments. Different procedures yield different results,/— 
not just in identifying different needs^and interests, but in identifying 



different types of needs and interests. 'Centers working with entire facul- 

'w - / 

ties should remember. that the needs ancKinterests of individual teachers are/ 
< ..' / ... / 

often different from those expressed by the faculty as a whole. An important 

implication, ,then, is that centers retain their orientation to individual* 
even while working with the aggregate faculty. MuctTof the basis fo,r teachers 
support of centers lies with the credibility and trust that has resulted 
from this individual work. It remains important to attend to individual as 
wei j as group concerns, especially for centers that include work with entire 
building staffs as -part of their program. 

Additionally, there appear to be benefits from informal, personalized t . 
needs assessment that are not obvious /in the assessment results themselves. 
Involving staff and participants in informal sensing of needs can yield 
subtleties and insights simply not available in more- formal) procedures. 
Informal. assessment also offers the advantage of moving beyjond assessment 
to joint reflection about program possibilities. Thus, one implication of 
this research is that while centers can conduct 1 arqe-scbl e, formal "needs 
assessments that yield accurate results at less cost, other types of assess- 
ment yield a greater richness of understanding about individuals and sug- 
gest activities that would not\ave surfaced otherwise. • ^, 

\ • 

D. Developing Support for the Center . 

Throughout the "reports, but especially in those thab .studied sources of 
support for the center, the importance of center participants encouraging 
their colleagues to participate in^cen.ter activities emerges. Teachers are 
• the most important means of promoting center use. Administrators -ire also 
important. They can encourage oartici pation and they can create obstacles 
to participation. A respected administrator, by fail inn to express support, 




may a-lso be masking* an implicit message that center activities are not valued. 
But' it is the frequent users of the center who do most to encourage other 
teachers' use. ' The .implication is that a focus on frequent users interacting 
with infrequent or non.-userS may better advertise the resources and benefits 
Of a center than a widespread dissemination effort. Assisting users in 
helping their colleagues find ways to use the- center is likely a valuable 
use of staff time. 

This' is related to our fi rst point; by providing a quality program that 
is responsive to individual teachers, a center will develop its most important 
source of core support. Although such teachers' support may not be. sufficient 
to continue a center in times of financial reductions, lack of this suoport 
is likely to be fatal . ItValso important (as two projects discovered) to, 
align the center with influential persons .within the system who are. supportive^ 
of the" philosophy and goals of the center. In summary j it is a combination 
of factors—providing individual attention and quality programs, recognizing 
the worth and work of teachers, attending in varied, creative ways to their 
expressions of interest and need, and wording with'- center participants tn 
encouraging others, to use the center—that contribute to success and the 4 j> 
contii'Sied growth of a teachers' center. 
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PROPOSALS RECEIVED 



Round I.: Successful Proposals 

1 "Impact of Participation in Teacher Center Activities on Teachers 
Personal and Professional Development." Brookline Teacher Center, 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 

2 "The Development of a Research System for Validating the Effective- 
ness of Teacher Center' Products." Teacher-Parent Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 

3 "Teachers'- Perceptions of the Role(s) Teachers' Centers Play in 
Their Professional Development." Teachers' Active Learning Center, 
Oakland, California Public Schools. 

4 "An Exploration of the Relationships Between Setting and Use in 
an Experienced Teachers' Center." Workshop Center for Open Edu- 
cation, New York City. 

Round I: Unsuccessful Proposals 

1 "Ascertaining Professional Growth of Participants in a Federally 

' Funded Teachers' Center." Amherst Area Teachers' Center, Amherst, 
Massachusetts. " 

2 "The Relationship Between Teacher Need Satisfaction and Partici- 
pation in a Teacher Center." Bay Shore Teacher Cenlar, Bay Shore, 
New York. 

3 "The Effect on Teachers of Participation in the Shaping of a 
Teacher Center." Cincinnati Jewish Teacher Center, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

4.' "Patterns of Use, Impact, and Success at the Education Resource 
Center." Education Resource Center, Chicago, Illinois. , 
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5 "The Educational Confederation: Nine Years of Decision Making." 
* ' The Educational Confederation,, St. Louis, Missouri . 

6. "Determination of the Primary Role Served by a Teachers' Center, 
How Teachers "Select Inservice Participation and How That Parti- 
cipation is Related to Teachers' Determination of District Needs 
and Personal Interest Goals." Ferguson-Florissant School District, 

• Ferguson, Missouri. • , 

7. "An Assessment of the Training Effects of Weekly Attendance at a 
Teacher Center on Ten Pre-service Student Teachers' Approaches to, 

• Teaching in the Classroom, as Compared with Ten Student Teachers 
Who Did Not Attend." /Hunter Col-lege, New York City. 

8. *An -Analysis of Factors Affecting Local Community Support of an 
Independent Teachers' Center." The Learning Exchange, Kansas City, 
Missouri .' 

If, 
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9. "School-Based Staff Development Decision-Making in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools." Leon County Teacher Education Center, 
Tallahassee, Florida. » 

10 "A Model for Convertinq Industrial Scrap Materials into Useful 

Classroom Resources." North Shore Education Center, Beverly Farms, 
Massachusetts.. 

11. "An Investiqation of the Development of Educational Activities." 
Oldham Education Center, Independence, Missouri. 

12 "Programs and Participant Satisfaction: A Description, Comparison 
and Examination of Relationships." Open Space Teacher Center, Los 
Angeles, California. 

13. "A Documentation and Evaluation of the Impact of the Pittsburgh 
■ ' Teachers' Center' on Student Outcomes and Professional i zation of 

the Teachers' Role." Pittsburgh Teachers! Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. f 

14. "A Comparative Study to Determine Effective Leadership Practices 
in Experienced, Small Teachers' Centers. Resource Development 
Foundation, Brattleboro, Vermont. 

15 "Analysis and Evaluation of Programs at a Teachers' Resource 

Center Focused on the Needs of Children Eight and Under." Seattle 
Child Care Resource Center,. Seattle, Washington. 

1*6 Heacher Centers: A Comparison of 'Users' and 'Non-Users'." 

The Teacher Center, Insight, Unlimited, New Haven, Connecticut. 

17. "A Study of 'The Teacher Center Experience at the Teacher Center 
in Wilmette as Seen Through«the Users' Perceptions, Use-Styles, 



18 "A Case Study of Teacher Center Organization and Use: The Char- 
lotte-Mec klenb urg Teacher-Center." Ch arlotte-Meck lenburg Teacher 

' Center, Charlotte-, North Carolina, and the university of Tennessee. 

19 "nevelopment of Individualized Evaluation Procedures for Teacher 
Center Programs." Thunderbird Teacher Learning Center, Phoenix, 
Arizona, and the University of Arizona. 



Round II: Successful Proposals 

1 "The Effects of Change in Governance Structure.pn the Practices and 
Outcomes of an Experienced Teachers' Center." Detroit Center for. 
Professional Growth and Development, Dol.ro i I. , Michigan. 

2 "An Inquiry Into How a .Community Emphasis Contributes to and/or 

- ' Detracts from the Ability' .of ' a .Re-source Center to Help Imrpove Edu- 
cation." Education Resource Center, Chicago, Illinois. 



and Classroom Behaviors. 



Teacher Center, Wilmette, Illinois. 
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Round. II: Unsuccessful Proposals 

1. "The Effects of the Training of Inservice Teachers in the Use of 
" Miscue Analysis at the Auburn, Alabama Teacher Center." Auburn 

University, Auburn, Alabama, 

2. "An Ethnographic Look at a Teacher Center's Impact on High and \ 
Low Participant Schools." Ferguson-Florissant Teacher .Center, 
Ferguson, Missouri. ■ 

3 -"An Assessment of the Training Effects of Weekly Attendance at a 

Teacher Center on Ten Pre-Service Student Teachers \ Approaches to 
Teaching, in the Classroom, as Compared with Ten Student. Teachers 
Who Did' Not Attend." Hunter College, New York City. 

4 "Effects of Teacher Center Participation Upon the Professional 
Development of First-Time Users." Teacher Center, Wilmette, Illinois. 



Kound III: Successful Proposals \ 

\ 

"Efficacy of Informal and Formal Needs Assessment Procedures for \ 
at Teacher Center Staff Development/Program." Ferguson-Florissant 
Teacher Center, Ferguson, Missouri. 

"A Phenomenological Study of User and Non-User Perceptions of a 
Teacher Center and Inservice." Project RISE, Colchester, Connecticut. 

"The St. Louis Metropolitan Teacher Center Mini-Grant Program: 
A Case Study." .St. Louis Metropol itan Teacher Center, St. Louis,' 
Missouri . 1 

"The Making of a Teacher Center Workshop - A Detailed Study." 
School Resource Network, Ventura, California. 

"An Examination of Principals' Effect on Teachers' Centers." 
Southern Piedmont Educational Consortium, Albemarle, North Carolina, 
Atlanta Area Center for Teachers, -Atlanta, Georgia. 



1 . 

- 2. 
3. 

4. 
5. 
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Round HI: Unsuccessful Proposals 

1. "The Relationship Between Teacher Self-Actualization, Organiza- 
tional Climate and Participation in a Teacher Center." Bay Shore 
Teacher Center, Bay Shore', New York. , 

2. "Project COLLAB." Connecticut Center for Personal and Organiza- 
tional Development, Rocky Hil 1 , Connecticut. 

3 "A Proposal to Investigate the Critical Aspects of the Inservice 
Facilitator Team Model ." Hampshire Educational Collaborative, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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4. "The Impact of Collaboration in Texas Teacher Centers." University 
of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

5. "Comparative Study to Determine Effective Leadership Practices' 

in Experienced-^ Smal 1 Teacher Centers." University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, Massachusetts. 

6. "Northwest Staff Devel opment Center Mini-Grant Study Proposal." 
Northwest Staff Development Center, Livonia, Michigan. . 

7. "Teacher Par tic i pat Aon .i n Teac he r Ce nt e r Program and Related Changes 
in Their Classroom Behavior." Pittsford Teacher Center, Pittsford, - 
New York. 

8. "An Investigation of an Exempl ary Program for Working with Hard-to- 
Reach Teachers." Southwest Arkansas Teacher Center, Texarkana, 
Arkansas. 

9. "Consortium Models and Single District Models of Administration 
for Teacher Education Centers in Florida." Southwest Florida 
Teacher Education Center, Fort Myers, Florida. 



10. "A Collaborative Study of Teachers' Center^Indi vidual ization." 
Workshop Center for Open Education, New York City. 



Round IV: Successful Proposals 

' t\ "Analysis of Individualized Teacher Center Services." Northwest 



Staff Development Center, Livonia, Michigan. 



2. "A Study of the Active Staffing Process of a Teachers' Center." 
Chicago Teachers 1 Center.* 

> 

3. "Exploring a Teachers' Center's Support of School-Based Coordina- 
ting Teachers." Teaching Learning Center, Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Schools, Charlotte, North Carolina. 



Round TV: Uns uccessful Proposals 

" V 

1. "Impact of the Teachers' Center at Fairfield's Work with Children 
on the Participating Teacher's Professional- growth." Teachers' 
Center at Fairfield, Fairfield, Connecticut. 

* 2. "Impact of Teacher Use of Bibl iqgraphic Information on Classroom/ 
School Practice." Mid-Coast .Teachers 1 Center, Camden, Maine.* 

3. "A -Study of the Problems and Decision-Making of Experienced 
-Teacher Center Directors." New York City Teacher Centers Con- 
sortium. 

<>.*•■ 

- 4. "Th'e Validity of Needs Assessment Strateqies." " ,Pi tits ford 
Tfjachers.' Koriter, Pittsford, New York-; 0 
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5. "Developing a Participant Typology and Examining Teacher Center 
Effects on the Classroom Environment of Differing Type Partici- 
pants. " • UPDATE Teacher Center, Stillwater Public Schools, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

i 

6. "Study of State Teacher Center Networking Processes." University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

7. "The Effects of Teacher Center Involvement upon Leadership Attri- 
butes of Participants." Western Montana Teacher Center, Missoula, 
Montana. 

8. "The Effects of Long Term Teacher Reassignment on the Success of 

a Teacher Center." Wood County Office of Education, Bowling Green, 
Ohio. 
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List of Proposal Reviewers 

1. Anne Bussis, Educational Testing Service, Princeton 7 , New Jersey. 

2. Cdthy Caro-Bruce, The Teachers' Workshop, Madison, Wisconsin. 

3. , Roy Edelfelt, National Education Association Washington, D.Cj.* 

4. Carolyn Fay, Indianapolis Teacher Center, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

5. Sharon Feiman, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan 

6. Roslyn Herman, New York State United/Teachers, Albany, New York. 

7. Celia Houghton, Goddard College Teachers.' Center, Plainfield, Vermont. • 

8. Kenneth Howey, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

9. Merrita Hruska, Amherst Area Teachers' Center, Amherst, Massachusetts. 

10. Karen Kent, Marin Teacher" Learning Cooperative, San Rafael, California. 

11. Howard Knopf , Atl anta Area Center for Teachers, Atlanta, Georgia. / 

12. Diane Lassman, The Exchange at the Teacher Center, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

13. Robert Mai, KTEC, St. Louis, Missouri. 

14. Nancy. Mayeda, San' Francisco Unified School, District, San Francisco, California 

15. Wayne Mosher, St. Louis Metropolitan Teachers' Center, St. Louis, Missouri.. 
"l6. Paul Nachtigal , CEMREL, Denver-.- Gcrltrrado - 

17. Joanne Nicholson, Teachers' Center at Fairfield, Fairfield, Connecticut, 

18. Aleene Niel/on, Moab Teacher Center, Moab, Utah 

)9. Jerry Olson, Chicago°T4achers' Center, Chicago, .Illinois. 

20. 1 71 to -'Per rone, University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North 1 Dakota 

21. Fmily Richard, The Learning Center, St. Louis, Missouri. 

22. Pqberta Riley, University of North Carolina, Charlotte/'North Carolina. 

23. Christine San Jose, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 

24. Marianne Schenker, Education Resource Center, Chicago, Illinois 

25. Patricia Zigarmi, National Staff Devel opment Counci l'J Oxford , Ohio ^ 
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PROPOSAL REVIEW FORM - 
RESEARCH ON EXPERIENCED TEACHERS' CENTERS 



ORGAN f ZAT I ON/ 1 ND I V I DUAL SUBMITTING PROPOSAL: 



\ 



After , you ha^ve written your comments for the four criteria and 
(on page 6) > have written your c gen£raLjLmpressions of-tlxe^pror 
posal, please cfteck Qne of the five categories as listed below 
vwd sign jfour name. 



:ERLC 



This is ^n outstanding proposal and should be supported above 
almost; a;1 1 others. ' * . 



This is ja strong proposal and should be supported if minor re- 
revisio^s are rn^de. - , 

This profposal is of average quality but may be supported as it 
i nvestig|ates an important topic. 

This. proposal is of poor quality and ^should not be supported 
without bhanges. . - \ 

This proposal should not be funded under any condition. 

y , "■ . ._ 



V 



Si qrrnt lire: 



Date: 



/ 



1 
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Significance of the Proposed Research for Teachers 1 Centers 

In evaluating this proposal on tEis c r i t er ion7*T*o\ fvv\ 

• eyidence'of a complete and accurate assessment of 
current knowledge pertaining to the research topic. 

• evidence tlji at proposed project is likely to contribute 
knowledge ^useful to teachers 1 centers and users. ■■ ' 

J 0 evidence that the project will result in a continuing 
research interest anci capability at the proppsing 
center(s) . 
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CRITERION 2: Quality of the Proposed Study. 

In evaluating 'this proposal on this criterion, look for: 

• evidence of collaboration between researchers and 
practitioners in preparing the project application, 
and the strength of plans for continuing collaboration 
in 'carrying out the study, 

• evidence of the adequacy and appropriateness of the 

• design, research methods, and instruments (if any). 

•* 

• evidence of the likelihood of the success of the 
project. 

•evidence of the likelihood that results will be 
available in a form accessible and usable by 
teachers 1 centers practitioners. 



Comments: 
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CRITERION 3: Adequacy of the Site(s) in which Research will be Conducted. 

In evaluating this proposal on this criterion, look for: 

• evidence of the richness of program and depth of - 
experience of center(s) to be 'studied. 

• evidence of ■ access to necessary organizations, 
groups, and individuals for study purposes. 

t evidence that teachers are interested in partici- 
pation, if appropriate. 



Comments: 
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CR ITER I ON 4: Qualifications of the Proposed Staff. 

In evaluating this proposal for this criterion, look for 
the qualifications of the proposed principal investigator 
and other staff as evidenced: 

* by experience and previous research activity. 

; r 

• by the quality of the discussion and analysis of 
the topic and methodology. 



Comments : 



\ 
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GENERAL IMPRESSES: 



. Please provide your general impressions of the proposal and any 
, additional comments you may wish to make: 



i 
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TSACHER CEmER Mwu^mM 

SB HARVARD STREET fcRoaKUNE MASS- .021 -46 ..754-1111X313 



IMPACT OF PARTICIPATION IN TEACHER CENTER ACTIVITIES 
ON TEACHERS' PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Research Summary 

This research project involved twelve Brookline public school 
teachers K-12 with the project staff in an interview study of 28 Teacher- 
Center Brookline users and a matched sample of 12 non-users, to assess the 
impact of the Teacher Center on their growth and development. The goals of . 
the project were both to carry out collaborative research with teachers and 
to obtain data on the research question. The project consisted of a research 
seminar for all participants which introduced them to research, developed an 
interview instrument and a coding and data-analysis scheme as well as 
interviews carried out by all participants. Data analysis was continued nn 
the summer after the close of school and included only a fraction of the 
participating teachers. ° , 

The study showed that Teacher Center users are a cross section of the 
Brookline K-8 elementary school teachers in regard to age, gender, year s. 
of teaching in Brookline, & school in which they teach. Since it is often 
•assumed that teacher center participants are a certain kind of teacher it 
surprising to find that users and non-users describe their professional 
iWs in similar terms, with several minor exceptions. The results also 
indicate that male and female teachers speak about children, and their 
relationship with children, in strikingly different terms. ; 

Althouqh our stiidy shows no major differences between uSers and non- 
users in their discussions of their educational philosophy or development, 
this does not mean that everyone who uses the center shares the same beliefs 
or practices. Interviews indicate users percieve a diversity among par- 
ticipants in approaches, beliefs and ideas. Teachers discuss the impact 
of the educational.philosophy of the teacher center and it's setting on 
their own ideas. They make observations about the community of learners who 
Participate, and describe the range of activities they find important New 
teachers describe the particular ways . the center has formed their initial 
teaching experience in Brookline. Further, teachers describe the contribu- 
tions to their growth made by the centers-materials,. the resource teacher, 
and the network of teachers who stimulate and support one another. Finally, 
they emphasize the role of reflection, teacher designed programs, andante- 
grated curriculum on their development. 

The collaborative research process was interesting and useful for 
all participants. Teachers reported that they gained knowledge of. practical 
research ski lis, and that interviewing other teachers in the system con- 
tributed to their personal and professional development. 



Project Director: Jeanne M. Paradise, Teacher Center Brookline 
Principal Investigator: Geprge E. Hein, Co-Director, Program Evaluation and 

Research Group, Lesley College, Cambridge, MA. 

This research study was funded by National Institute of Education through 
the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Development. 
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MSB AfcCH REPORT 

A RESEARCH SYSTEM AND VALIDATION OF THE 
EFFECTIVENESS OF TEACHER CENTER PRODUCTS 

Phil adel phi a Teacher^ Parent Center 
and 

Office of Research, Planning & Evaluation 



SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Philadelphia Teacher Parent Center project- 
was . developed to address specific questions 
about products made in the Center by, teachers, 
parents and aides, to develop a prototypical 
research model, and to publish a handbook of 
the 'most successful products. Questions per- 
'taining to the products included (a) did 
visitors make what they planned during the 
visit to the center (b) how did visitors to 
the PTPC decide to make an item, (c) what was 
the source of the design for an, item (d) how, 
did' the staff help in the creation of the item 
(e) how was the item used, (f ) was the item 
effective, and (g) was the item durable. 

The handbook, "A Teacher Center's Greatest^ 

Hits," is a direct product of the combined^ 
efforts of the PTPC staff and the research 
team. A compilation of all the forms and 
instruments developed for the research model 
follows the report. 

There were three major interrelated sources 
of research data for this study: the Visitors' 
Register, A Teacher Center Survey Part 2 and 
A Teacher Center Survey Part 21. The Visitors 1 
Register, used in combination with the Teacher 
Center Survey Part I, provided a profile of 
maker characteristics . The Part X survey 
examined staff involvement and the selection 
and design process. The results were used to 
determine which items created in the Center 
would be evaluated further using the Part Z! 
survey. • Approximately half the people who 
raade the selected items were sent A Teacher 
Center Survey Part II. This final survey 
(Port II) provided information op the use, 
effectiveness, and durability of the items. 

ERIC 



It was found that visitors to the PTPC, on the 
average /' created more items than they had ( 
planned. Although many of the items created 
were the participant's own idea, most people 
had staff assistance in their decision-makin^ 
process. Design decisions were chiefly made 
with. PTPC staff input. Participants reported 
a very high level of PTPC staff help in the 
creation of their items. 

Both furniture items and learning aids were 
found to be very effective by a majority of 
respondents in helping teachers to better organ- 
ize, prepare, and present their instructional 
activity. Learning aids we*re rated as very 
effective in helping students ' learn what was 
taught, and a majority of teaehers felt that 
the furniture they created did, indeed, con- 
tribute to the students 1 learning process. 

Products made in the Philadelphia Teacher Par- 
ent Center were also found to be very durable. 
Most products required no repairs and showed 
only normal wear even though they received 
heavy to continuous use in the classroom. 

This research effort gave concrete answers to 
many questions the PTPC staff could previously 
only surmise. The staff thought teachers were 
using the items in their classrooms, but they 
never realized how many creative uses teachers 
had developed ^f or the items until the survey 
fesponnes were collected. The PTPC staff was 
also gratified that the responses acknowledged 
the variety of ways help is offered to visitors. 

It is the opinion of the research team that 
this project exemplified .the ideal relation- 
ship that can exist between a project staff and * 
a research team.' The expertise of both groups 
melded to produce a practical product based on 
scientifically researched information. 
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TEACHERS 1 PERCEPTIONS OF THE ROLES A TEACHERS 1 CENJER 
PLAYS IN THEIR PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Amity P. Buxton, Investigator 
TALC/Tcachcr Shelter 
Oakland Public Schools 
Oakland, Cal i fornia 

a 

The purpose of the study was to identify the perceptions by teachers' 
center participants of the role(s) the teachers' center (Teacher Shelter/ 
Teachers' Active Learning Center) plays in their professional development. 
These perceptions were to be analyzed as clues to future changes the center 
would make in order to remain responsive to participants' development. To 
elicit information about perceptions, the reflective interview was selected 
as the most appropriate method of investigation. A team of three center 
staff members, four teacher participants (included three advisory group 
members), and a research consultant formulated the interview questions 
around four aspects of the study question: What the teachers did in the 
center, what center experiences they implemented in their classrooms, how 
they perceived the i r own professional development, and how they viewed the 
center and its development. . . % <■ 

A sample of 21 participants, preschool through secondary were selected 
from among the, most frequent users of the center over the three years prior 
to the study. (Some of the sample had participated seven of the ten years 
the center had been operating.) The sample closely matched the mix of al , 
center users in grade level and schools and the pattern of the district 
teachers in ethnicity and sex. Interviews averaged one hour in length, 
taking place after school. The interviewers and their subjects were paid . 
a modest stipend. The interviews were tape-recorded and not transcribed. 

Analysis included periodic oral summaries during the interview period 
and formal analysis of the tapes. , Formal analysis consisted of fir st, in- 
dividual listening to each tape for general impression, individual themes, 
and particular points around the four aspects of the study and, second, group 
listening to each tape with each member of the group listening for informa- 
tion about only one of the four aspects: Center activity, classroom (and 
school setting), professional growth, of view of center. An externa eval- 
uator listened to seven of the most informative tapes for the general im- 
pression and two aspects only: View of center and professional growth.. 

The findings clarified several key terms of the study. "Professional 
development" seems to be a function of personal style; , the way of organi- 
zing information; the view of teaching and learning; the concept of cur- 
riculum; the view of self as change agent; the view of student needs, in- 
terests, levels; i nterperstona 1 relations; participation in continuing ed- 
ucation. The "support role" which the center plays seems ■ to encompass 
.material help, substantive learning experience in response to expressed 
need; conceptual framework and process for curriculum development; empa 
thetic listening, active learning, individualized staff development, 
teacher-decision-making, space and tools to work, philosophical rein- 
forcement, classroom assistance, i nf o rmat i ve ,env i ronment . 
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These meanings of professional development and supportive role of the 
center underscore the major finding of the center^ the 2\ teachers repre- 
sented a range of views of teaching and learning and of thei.r own profes- 
sional growth; yet each viewed the center as .supporting them in their de- 
velopment regardless of type. 

All tteachers had an Individual theme which permeates their described 
used of the center, classroom teaching, and views of the center their own 
growth, and teaching and learning. The themes had to do with their personal 
approach to teaching or to students or their pedagogical methodology. 

< 

The only close match amongthe teachers' responses to the four categories 
of questions appeared in their view of teaching and learning and their view 
of their own professional development. 

The perceived roles of the center, were i nf erred -from the aspects'of 
the center which the teachers mentioned most often, mosUcJearly, and most 
authentically. The aspects .of the , center wh i ch played a major role in the 
teachers' use of the center included free materials donated by industry 
(mostly for curriculum projects) - 15%:, workshops and responsiveness to 
teachers' needs - 60*; curriculum development, ideas, interact ion wi th 
other teachers, personal support - 50*; individual help, learning process 
teaching methods - AO*; professional affirmation, support for . nd . v.dual_ 
view of Earning and teaching, construction space and tools j earn ' "9 r « n _ 
vironment, district related activity, browsing, classroom adv.sory work 

20-25*. 

The findings suggest that the center has to keep sensitive and respon- 
sive to the arowing needs of the participants who have a variety of needs- 
no single view of teaching and learning. . 

The interview methodology and the collaborative research of staff and 
teachers which elicited the perceptions of teachers .can. become a part of a 
teachers' center program. The collaboration strengthens the findings and 
"v des staff developmentsto both teachers and staff **™^"«" ttMi 
study developed objectivity in their viewing other ways of teachers and they 
learned to ■ art i cu 1 ate the rationale for their own teaching therefore pro 
vidinq a clearer direction for their own teaching. The staff members gamed 
'a sroom perspective from the teacher researchers hereby becoming more 
aware of practical teaching and learning issues as they affect students. 
Both teachers and staff developed ski lis in questioning and J«««J»nfl- 
Both developed an awareness of individual differences among center part. . 

ci pants. 
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AN EXPLORATION OF RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN USE AND SETTING IN A TEACHERS' CENTER 

Beth ATberty, Jim Neujahr, Lillian Weber 
City College Workshop Center for. Open Education, NYC 

For the Workshop Center, as for many teachers' centers, the provision of a work/ 
resource space is a fundamental service and is the basis and setting for many pro- 
gram activities. Such-a space centralizes and gives continuity to activities like 
workshops and to resources and staff that otherwise would usually.be scattered or 
temporary. The present study examined how the setting created in this space at the 
WCOE affected participants' use of the Center and how, in turn, participants '• use 
shaped the development of the setting. (We defined setting as comprising but trans- 
cending particular materials, arrangements, programs, participants, uses, and 'staff.) 
Our purpose was to explore the dynamics of relationship between use and setting and 
to illuminate how these dynamics contributed to participant and Center .growth. 
The study topic was determined in a meeting of Center staff and teacher participants. 
Information was collected by questionnaire .from a broad selection of all WCOE parti- 
cipants and by interview from a smaller-number. Observationss at the Cenjter over the 
period of the study were backed by the three authors' observations and by documenta- 
tion of the WCOE over a period of years. Analysis of all information .occurred 
through periodic discussions- among the authors and through various discursive ex- 
plorations of the information. ... . 
The first level of dynamic discussed in the final report of the study was be^eh 
what we called interpenetratidn of use and density of setting. We foup^Jhat what- 
ever discrete need or use. brought participants to the Center lnitia-Vry, the setting . 
was such thjt it led to other uses within, a single visit and over time. The- mingling, 
mutual influence, and interweaving of uses occurred within a single participants use 
over time (his or her "personal configuration of use") and across groups of users. _ 
Interpenetrating use revealed underlying connections between different aspects of the 
setting and between uses, connections that were then made more visible and integrated 
into the setting by staff so that they could be used by others Through continu ng 
use by different participants in different ways, the setting thus became dense with 
possibilities for use that had not been previsaged by participants or staft. 
A second level of dynamic between use and setting was between participants' sense of 
themselves in the setting as real , whole, adult people and their s ^se of the Center s 
authenticity and reality. Standing a bit apart from participants a^staff, the 
setting reliedon participants' capacities to assess the resources and .* hel r ^ 
and to formulate uses of the resources that would respond to their needs Participants 
described the setting as "home-like:" It had coherence and presence, a content as 
well as a style. It offered something real to grow from and was in turn permeable to 
•participants' real interests and concerns. 
A third level df dynamic was between the Center's rationale, expressed concretely in 
111 IS arrangements of the setting and in the interactions of staff wi participants, 
and participants' professionalism. The setting invited participants active use , 
according to their self-defined needs and interests, but it also drew them into new 
uses that brought to the surface other needs and interests It gave Participants 
time and a context in whrch to recognize in the pattern of their use their longer- 
range purposes, interests, needs. The ideas and commitments they encountered in the 
setting helped them to uncover the relationship between immediate needs their prac 
tice more generally, and their deeper interest in helping children learn The setting 
nerebHonfinned their professional seriousness. Participants'- use of^c |S et ting in 
their own ways and for their own purposes was also an influence on tr.e setting and 
hence on the rationale inherent in it. Their use stretched staff awareness of prcsi- 
bilUies and provided material for staff reflection on further impl Rations of the 
underlying rationale and how to develop these implications concretely in the setting. 
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THE EFFECTS OF CHANGE IN GOVERNANCE STRUCTURE ON THE 
PRACTICES AND OUTCOMES OF AN EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 1 CENTER: 
The Detroit. Center for Professional Growth and Development 



The Detroit Center was established through the cooperation of five major educga-. 
tional organizations. Top level personnel from each of these organizations — Detroit 
Federation of Teachers, Detroit Public Schools, Organization of School Administrators 
and Supervisors, Wayne County Intermediate School District, and Wayne State University- 
made up the original five member Governance Board that served from December, 1975 to 
September, 1980. In 1980, six new members were added to fulfill the requirements of 
state legislation for a majority of teacher members. 

The purpdse of our ^research was to examine the effect of this change from the- 
original five member board to the'new, eleven member Policy. Board in terms of: 



a. how tho Bofcrd operates and 

b. the services provided by The. Center. * 

A longitudinal design was used. Board records, in the form of meeting agendas, 
handouts, and .minutes, .provided , the data on Board operation. Workshop records, in 
the form of planning, participation, and evaluation information on 926 activities, 
from a five year period, provided the data on Center services. Time, which can be 
equated with experience, provided the link in studying the relationship between 
governance/policy board operation and Center service. - •. . , 

The predominant change in Board operation was in meeting efficiency. Scheduling 
caused problems after the change in Board composition. Several meetings needed to 
be cancelled because of attendance difficulties. Release time.^for teachers to serve,, 
on the. board became a new issue for Board consideration. While agendas became less/ 
complex, minutes and, Handouts remained thorough; During the first four years, the 
one teacher member made the majority of motions; iti the fifth year after the. 'Change, 
teacher members still made the majority of motions but also became the most prevalent 
"seconders." Teacher members* always were and continue to be active members of the 
Board. That the Board worked in harmony can be inferred from the absence of .use of 
veto power in making decisions. The original Board had a common goal from the very 
outset: to provide relevant, planned staff development activities for and with 
Detroit educators. The new Board maintains this goal. 

Fiscal problems, in terms of lobbying, obtaining funds, and budgeting, were the 
U prime issues before the Board in all years. It is through budget decisions that 
Center program was most affected. Budget decrease's led, for example, to fewer summer 
offerings and an increased use of Center personnel as workshop consultants, with a 
concomitant decrease in the hiring of outside consultants. No changes in participant 
evaluations of activity quality and usefulness were observed that could be related 
to changes in the Board. 

The essential role of the Governance/Policy Board has been to keep The Center 
alive. through seeking and maintaining financial support for Center operation^ Whfte^ 
taking full responsibility If or funding . issues , the Board delegated authority for 
program development and delivery to Center staff. We can infers mutual trust and 
dependency between staff and board. This symbiosis is trie key to a successful teachers 
center. The one group works hard to offer highly valued staff development programs, 
while the other group works hard to maintain the fiscal and political support neces- 
sary for the-center's life. 

Elaine M. Hockman 
^Evaluation Specialist 
The, Detroit Center 
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PRINCIPALS' RELATIONSHIP TO TEACHER CENTERS - 

Research Conducted by: Mark. Montgomery', University of North .Carolina, Charlotte, 

In Collaboration. With: Howa'rd Knopf, Atlanta Area Center for Teachers 
i Jean Owen, Albemarle Teacher Center, 

* '■ Albemarle, North- Carolina ; • 

■Purpose of Study : _ % 

This study was conducted to examine the relationship between building ( 
principals and teacher centers. Of particular interest were fje pr.nc.pa Is 
perceptions of the centers, their attempts to support them, and the effect 
-of this support on center use by teachers. 

Source of' Data : » / 

Fifty elementary school principal in the Atlanta Area Center for Teach- 
ers and Albemarle Teacher Centers areakwere interviewed by t ra . ««" tMC.*^ 
Tnterviewers'. Also interviewed were the. center staff persons in the two areas. 
Teacnestn the fifty schools completed d,uestionnai res about the center. J** 
Final!" records were kept of the contacts made between principals and center 
staff persons. 

Resul ts : - 

Most principals expressed support of teacher center activities, consider- 
ing t^em to be an important service to the i r teachers The form of suppo t 
Zst often mentioned by principals and staff persons was the p.ss.n on of 
Information concerning center activities. Also ment.oned were verbal en 
couragement and administrative provisions to make center use more feas.ble 
for teachers'. 

The effect of principal support on. center use appears to be sma.1.1 . 
Teachers seem to be more affected by other teachers ■ opinions . than by ad- 
mini strators. — . * - 

Conclusions : - 

The most effect ive^strategy for" deal i ng^wfth principals is: ['> keep 
them informed, (2) do ntfthingjto undermine the, r au hor, y, and (3) rely on 
"word of mouth- among teacher,! themselves in order to build center use. 
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_^ 312/935-1151 

735 w. sheridafi rd. (2nd floor) Chicago, Illinois 60613 



Most teachers 1 centers are run by teachers for teachers. We studied 
ERC which' is organized in accordance with a different model emphasizing 
community/teacher partnership. We sought to understand the costs and 
benefits of this unusual model and how specific organizational arrange- 
ments brought about these benefits and costs. 

Our study involved two professional researchers and three practitioner/ 
researchers (people whose main social roles were the s&me as some, segment 
of ERC's clientele). We used both qualitative and quantitative research 
methods, botfe. as participants and as observers, to studyVthe events 
and daily processes of the "organization. We also studied fyany of thd 
organization's documents. In addition, we conducted structured inter- 
views of the staff and Board, and informally interviewed teachers at 
a local school and representatives of community organizations. We also 
did a telephone survey of a 99 person random sample of those who visited 
the Center over a year and a half period. Finally we analyzed all 
available information on the workshops scheduled to be held from the 
founding of the Center to the end of the study (a five year period). 

Our final reDort consists of four napers. The first is a summary of 
our findings, intended to be used as a resource by people who work 
with teachers 1 centers. In it we outline the posts and benefits of the 
TRC model. The costs ' include an unstable organizational identity, 
financial uncertainty, necessity to adapt to changing programs and 
staff, and ambiguity between grassroots and professional identity. ^ 
The bertfits include serving the unserved, an ability to draw on a wide , ^ < 
range of human and -'material resources, organizational flexibility and 
survival, apd insulation from environmental forces such as the demoral- 
ization 1 ' among Chicago public school teachers. # 

The second paper takes a closer look at how SRC has survived and 
continued to work toward tfce same goal, M to serve anyone who imparts 
knowledge to others." The paper explores the history of ERC and how 
specific mechanisms- have been developed to cope with a changing and 
uncertain environment. . * . . 

The' third paper studies how practitioners might be special in their 
apDroach to research. Several tendencies of practitioners are analyzed 
including a Dreference for action rather than reflection,, a trust, in 
feeling and intuition in -addition to thinking, and an ability to use 
personal life as a source of information and data. The report also 
considers possible pitfalls in practitioner involvement .and issues in 
organizing this kind of collaborative research. 

■ The fourth paDer studies in detail the .pattern of cancellation of 
workshops at ERC, with . attention to the type of workshop cancelled, 
the type of workshop leader, and the time scheduling of the workshops 
cancelled. This paper was done at the request of the staff and Board 
of ERC and will be* on file at Far West Labs. 

Steve YJilson 
Rebecca Adams 
Roberto Hey ' 
. Ann Waldeck 
Marlene Wexler 
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EFFICACY OF FORMAL AND INFORMAL NEEDS ASSESSMENT 
PROCEDURES FOR PROGRAM PLANNING IN STAFF DEVELOPMENT 



Jon C. Marshall 

University of Mi ssouri--St . Louis 



Sarah DeJernette Caldwell 
Donna McKee 

Ferguson Teacher Center 
Ferguson-Flor i ssant 

School District 
Ferguson, MO 



An overall program model for staff development can be summarized by 
the reoccur i ng cycle of needs assessment, planning, implementation (and 
participation), and evaluation. Within this model, needs assessment is 
of primary importance since it establishes the focus for program planning. 
Yet* there i? little consensus as to the best method(s) for assessment. 
Generally, the procedures avai lable c can be classified on a continuun from 
informal to formal, with the informal prbcess being characterized by per- 
son-to-person information gathering and the formal prbcess being system- 
atically gathered data that can be statistically analyzed* This study 
addressed two concerns: (1) The determination of the level of consistency 
of information between an informal interview and formal computer ized ques- 
tionnaire; and, (2) The determination of the comparative validity of these 
two types of needs assessments. 

The data producing sample consisted of 21 teachers that were inter-: 
Viewed, ^3 teachers responding to the questionnaire and 2h teachers re- 
sponding to both the" interview and questionnaire. These 88 teachers were 
invited to participate in inservice programs according to the i r- i dent i f ied 
needs and any other appropriate project oc school specific requests. Invr- 
tatioh and participation records were kept on these teachers. for the school 
year. 

The data for the study were analyzed by correlating the need and in- 
vitation prof i les, need and part i ci pat ion prof i 1 es , and invitation and par- 
ticipation profiles for the 88 teachers. The mean correlations (z-score 
conversions) were analyzed using the analysis of variance. From these 
analyses, It was determined that the overlap in information between these 
two types of assessments is near zero; that both types of assessments are 
equally valid, with an about ^0 percent overlap between teacher identified 
inservice needs and participation; and, that there is no advantage to using 
both types of assessments, even though this process results in two to three 
times the number of identified needs then when using either one of the two 
types of assessments by itself. 
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A PHEN0MEN0L0GICAL STUDY OF USER AND NON USER 
PERCEPTIONS OF A TEACHER CENTER AND INSERVICE 

Chris St'evenson, University of Vermont 
RISE Teacher Center 

The current trend toward the use of teacher centers as an avenue for 
teacher growth and development has created substantial professional inter- ; 
est. Relevant 1 iterature has been pr imar i 1 y flescr i pt i ve and theorect ical » 
however. Until very recently no research had been found which addresses 
teachers 1 perceptions as outcomes. Neither had any study been identified 
that characterizes users and non users of a rural teacher center. 

At the time of the investigation RISE Teacher Center had completed its 
fourth year of service to approximately 500 teachers in <nlne towns in east- 
central Connecticut. A demographic survey of these teachers revealed three 
categories of their usage of this center: Non users (NU) , Occasional Users 
(0U) , and Frequent Users" (FU). The major purpose of this study was to iden- 
tify and explore perceptions of teachers representative of these categories 
with regard to their beliefs about the effects of inservice and other teach- 
er center services upon themselves. 

A research team was formed and trained to collect the data by conducting # 
in-depth oral history interviews with 36 teachers representative of the three 
categories of center usage. The sample was further stratified according to 
years of teaching experience. Interviews were transcribed and analyzed ac- 
cordance with the phenomenological attitude of reduction in order to identify 
essences of these teachers 1 perceptions. Analyses were conducted independent- 
ly by two researchers experienced in such investigations; their findings were 
then, examined for agreement with regard to essence and major and minor themes. 

Major themes identified in this investigation are brief ly summarized. 

• The rationale/purpose of inservice was generally perceived by NU's as 
an attempt to resolve deficiencies in the schools; OU's understood it 
as a mechanism for keeping professionals up-to-date on current .trends; 
FUs tended to perceive it as a vehicle for improving the quality of 
their personal and professional lives; facilitating growth. 

• Curriculum development in inservice was equated with selection of 
materials and textbooks. 0U and FU teachers perceives that function 

as accomplished best by exposure to exemplary work done by other teacher 

• In relation to administrators 1 involvement with inservice, all, subjects 
expressed clear beliefs that principals either facilitated the process 
or inhibited it. No one was indifferent about the principal 's role. 
OUs were the most outspoken in characterizing principals negatively. 

•Opportunity to exertise personal choice from a variety of options was 
perceived as extremely important to all subjects. "Choice" constitutes 
a degree of M control M in their professional lives. 

• The majority of the subjects accepted that teachers should berespon- 
sible for their professional development, but a substantial minority 
of NUs and OUs believed that 'their local system and/or the state was 
ul t imately respons i ble. 
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• Most preferred inservice was generally described as programs which 
provided concrete things/experiences which (1) could be' seen first- 
hand, (2) could be applied in one's classroom, (3) were presented by 
credible presenters, i.e., practicing teachers. FU teachers were a- 
gain preoccup i ed wi th choice, indicating that ''preferred inservice 
was whatever one chose to attend. ,s 

• Physical resources of RISE Teacher Center were enthusiastically praised 
by OUs and FUs; NUs had not visited the Center. 

• Advisor/consultants working in RISE schools were characterized by OUs 
and FUs as "professionally and personally supportive." FUs used par- 
ticularly sentient ^language in recounting incidents/anecdptes illus- 
trating emotional support that had been received. 

• RISE was ^variously described by OUs, FUs, and two NUs as the personi- 
fication of good educational practice. It became evident that for the 
majority of the subjects, RISE stands for, cultivates, and supports 
exemplary quality in schooling practices. 

•All subjects clearly endorsed the concept of a Teacher Center Policy 
Board as the governing body of RISE. Even the several NUs who were 
unaware of-the TCPB articulated support in principle. ; 

• Several themes emerged from the subjects' discourse concerning career 
satisfaction and life plans. 

(1) Knowing by being able to see that one is effective and 
successful -vji th students is essential for one to feel career 
sat i sfactHon. 

(2) According to the samplying process teachers who were most 
inactive in profess ional development activities revealed the 
least diss atisfaction in their careers. 

(3) OUs and. FUs frequently referred to .the importance of external 
public approval and respect as influencing thel r perceptions of 
career satisfaction. 

NUs appeared to be generally content with teaching as a career. 
(5) All but one of the FUs were actively exploring possibilities for 
a career change. 

In keeping with the phenomenological nature of this investigation it is 
important to keep in mind that these subjects were speaking foremost about 
them selves , secondarily about the "objects" of their perceptions such as in- 
service, principals, advisor/consultants, and so on. While useful insight about 
these "objects" was obtained, the most profound themes are those which concern 
these teachers' perceptions of themselves. In spite of numerous differences in, 
essences among the thirty-six subjects, there are some noteworthy similarities. 

• The need to believe that one is in control of his/her professional life 
constituted a major essence of this study for OUs and FUs. NUs were 
minimally concerned with power/control issues in their professional lives. 

• All but three teachers in the sample can be characterized as manifesting 
internal locus of control in regard to assessing their professional per- 
formance. They looked inwardly for judgments of quality in their pro- 
fessional lives, but this interal focusing was augmented by expressions 
of need for ongoing support from significant others. 

• • Issues involving trust constituted a continuous thread in the fabric of 
dialogue concerning professional relationships. Each interview could be 
analyzed in terms of .a trust^distrust dichotomy, and individuals most 
readily trusted in'ari inservice context were fell low .practicing teachers. 

® r "Believing" was closely tied to "seeing" with the majority of respondents, 

ii, 
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INDIVIDUAL AND SYSTEMIC CHANGES MEDIATED 



BY A SMALL EDUCATIONAL GRANT PROGRAM 



SUMMARY 

Prepared by , 

. C. Wayne Mosher, Director 

St. Louis Metropolitan Teacher Center 
9137 Old Bonhomme Road 
St. Louis, Missouri 63132 

The St. Louis. Metropolitan Teacher Center is one of several centers funded 
by the United States Department of Education Teacher Center Program. The major 
thrust of the Center is to provide opportunities for inservice education that are 
based upon teacher identified needs. The program has two main components: inservice 
workshops/courses and minigrants. • 

This study focused on the Minigrant Program which- provides small amounts of 
funds (up to $750) for individuals to use in developing specific educational projects 
The impetus for the study originated with the Policy Board and the author's curiosity 
regarding teacher involvement in projects they themselves design. A proposal 
entitled The St. Louis Metropol itan Teacher Center Minigrant Program: A n ase Study 
was submitted and subsequently funded by the Teachers' Center Exchange M;x\i Award 
Program for Research On Experienced Teachers 1 Centers in September, 1980. 

The initial problem posed for the study was what impact have minigrant projects 
had on project developers and the educational systems they represent? Th6 research 
had three major objectives: 1) to determine the impact of participation in the 
program on project developers, 2) to determine the impact of participation in the 
Minigrant Program on systemic innovation and change, and 3) to -develop a more basic 
understanding regarding what happens • to pro j ects after the conclusion of funding". 
These objectives prompted several "foreshadowed problems 1 ' (Malinowski, 1922) which 
were initially helpful in guiding -the research. 

Ethnographic methods were employed. Data was collected through participant 
observation, recorded interviews and examination of documents. The "triangulation" 
(Denzin, 1970) that results from multiple methods supported the research objectives 
outline earlier. All participants gave their informed consent and the researcher 
gave assurances that their anonymity would be protected. ; 

The findings are portrayed through a descriptive narrative which takes the form 
of extended case studies and discussions of data across the forty-nine (49) projects 
in the study. The following implications are noted at this time: 

1. Teachers in the study developed projects which were based upon needs 
expressed at several levels: classroom, building and school district; 

2. teachers not only designed useful materials and workshop programs, they- 
experienced a gOpd deal of learning about curriculum, instruction, working 
with others, implementing projects with students and developed confidence 
in themselves as professionals; 

3. For many project developers, completed projects provided a high level of 
satisfaction and a sense of accomplishment which in turn served as a platform 
for formulating future goals and actualizing new activities. 
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4. Teachers who were involved in curriculum development projects exhibited 

the strong tendency to design materials that were grounded in the realities 
of classroom instruction( i .e . , needs and interests of students, classroom 
organization that facilitates small group study and individualized attention 
student responsibility for learning); 

5. Many teachers behaved as n researcher n of their own curriculum practices 
which in turn set the stage for curriculum development within their projects 

6. The Teacher Center and its, Minigrant Program served as a catalyst for 
teacher involvement in projects that lead to knowledge of teaching and 
learning on the. part of participants; and 

7. Projects demonstrated positive impact, at classroom, building; and school 
district levels which suggests the hypothesis that teachers can influence 
systemic innovation and change through their involvement in educational 
projects they, themselves, design. t 

The researcher considers this study to be an initial step toward a theory of 
school improvement based upon the involvement of teachers and other professionals 
in self-initiated educational projects. 
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HELPING SCHOOLS PLAN STAFF DEVELOPMENT: 
A STUDY OF AN APPROACH TO I NSERV ICE EDUCATION 

Willis D. Copeland and Robert B. Everhart • « 

University of California, Santa Barbara 

Steve Kingsford 

School Resource Network, Ventura, CA 
Resea rch Goals 

1. Describe a- selected approach to in-service staff development with 
' " special emphasis on identifying the operating assumptions on which 

that approach is based. 
2 Describe the implementation of that approach, attending ■ to the 
" extent- to which that implementation conforms to the assumptions. 

3. Describe the outcomes of that approach. 

k. Relate the approach, its assumpt ions ,, and their extent of imple- 
mentation to its outcome. 

The Approach to In-service Staff Development 

The approach sjudied here involved four steps: \) as srismept of 
faculty needs; 2) planning staff development .activities targeted at the , 

' the process. Faci 1 i tat ion -Teams were trained and provided to the schools t>y 
the Local Teacher Center. ft 

Methodology of the Study 

A research team was constituted to include two university faculty *T 
■ n ? teachers currently on leave from instructional responsibilities 

Hole riant es of the public schools. To capture these realities a variety 

from June of 1980 to May of 1981. 
Selected Findings 
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met. Often school admi nfstrators ignored teacher involvement, especially 
in early' stages of the project. Results of such lack of involvement were 
weakened outcomes. 

Role of Facilitation Team . Two assumptions concern i ng the conduct of 
the outside facilitation team were "the facilitator's function is to assist 
the group in defining its own needs, n and "the fac i 1 i tator shoul d not be con- 
cerned with content. M Facilitators felt that these assumptions did not allow 
them to offer advice as a consultant to the group. Because 1 facilitators norm- 
ally adhered to these- assumpt ions , the result was a lack of needed guidance 
from them. The faculty groups, in the absence of suggestions and encourage- 
-ment-to proceed, often dropped the entire process after the inital needs "* 
- assessment . 

o 

Time and the Process . Assumptions about the time required for the pro- 
cess to be successful were apparently justified but- violated often in prac-. 
tice. Wi thout al locat ion of , enough time, the process floundered. 

Effectiveness of the Facilitation Team . With a few exceptions the teams 
-were perceived by teachers as being successful in helping needs to be identi- 
fied^and opening up commun i cat ion among the faculty. The teams' training 
appeared tQ work. 

Needs That Emerge from Group Meet i ngs ■ Two of the project's assumptions 
were "teachers are more likely to change if the changes are perceived to meet 
their felt needs, 1 ' and "a sch^Hwlde^ facul ty group is the appropriate unit 
with which to work when involving teachers-Jri jieeds assessment. 11 Observations, 
interviews and questionnaires suggest that, f6r mst_teachers , the needs that 
emerged during the needs assessment meetings wen? grpupT reed-s^nd^theref ore 
substantially different from thei r individual ly held professional need^rejated 
to the classroom, their students and themsefves as teachers. Further, for 
•most of them, though the needs of the faculty group— e.g., curricular artic- 
ulation, parent/school involvement, school -wi de d i sc ipl i ne—were important, 
they were secondary to individual needs thatdid not emerge in the meeting. 
This contributed to the feeling of those who saw no valuable outcome of the 
staff development effort. 

Other Findings . , In addition to the above, the data collected provide 
interesting perspectives on the timing of inservice activities, the role of 
these activities in overcoming the isolation felt by many classroom teachers, 
and forces outside of a teacher centers control which, nevertheless, impact 
the center's efforts. 
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EXPLORINdA TEACHERS' CENTER'S SUPPORT OF SCHOOL-BASED ADVISORS 

- 1 ■ 

Carol Newman George Nobl i tt 

Teaching Learn i ng 'Center Organizational Development 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg Schools and Institutional Studies 

Charlotte, North Carolina School of Education 

University of North Carol ina 
. Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

$ • « ... • 

Research Consultant: Phillip Schlechty > 

Assistant Dean • 
School of Education 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina 

The Charlotte-Mecklenburg' School System and the University of North Carolina- 
Chapel Hill collaborated on a study of ' how the Teaching Learning Center (TLC) sup- 
ports and links with Coordinating Teachers (CTs) based in each school. In general, 
the purpose of the study was to look at the linkage between the TLC and Coordina- 
ting Teachers as a way to "magnify" the usage and effectiveness of the TLC. The. 
study was collaborative in design and used three research methodologies. A study 
of TLC usage using sign-in cards, intensive interviewing with 26 Coordinating 
Teachers from two of Charlotte-Mecklenburg's eight attendance areas, and a survey 
of all 85 Coordinating Teachers in CMS. The study became more complex than we 
original ly anticipated due. to varying degrees of confusion over the Coordinating 
Teacher's "role, the TLC's target population, and what the study results meant. 

The preliminary findings can be organized into three areas: the nature of the 
Coordinating Teacher role, the nature of the TLC resource, and the nature of the ■ 
linkage between them. The. findings about the CT role indicate that the CTs are 
influenced by their principals, their staffs, other personnel, and the type of 
school served (elementary/secondary). The CT'%role is legitimated by the prin- 
cipal, the staff, and to some degree the curriculum specialists. 1 he definition 
of the role is , the result of many influences, but primarily those of the Area 
Coordinating Teacher and other school CTs. . Finally, the CT's role is in part 
defined by the nature of the resources avai lable in CMS . These various influ- 
ences lead to at least two orientations to the role. One orientation is that 
of an advising teacher who works with teachers in the areas of curriculum and 
instruction with an emphasis on the teacher's self-defined needs and interests. 
The other orientation is that of a managerial CT who tends to have some author- 
ity vested in the role 1 and as such works with school committees and department 
heads, for example, with the intention that this will lead to instructional im- 
provements. In general, it appears that role orientation is affected by whether 
the school served is elementary or secondary. The elementary schools tend to 
' have more v advising CTs while the departmental 1 y structured secondary schools 
tend to haVe more managerial CTs. 



The TLC is\perceived as a vital resource to CTs, ranking just below support ; 
offered by the Aria CTs and other school CTs. The TLC provides CTs with a broad • 
range of resources hwt he areas of ideas, materials, and professional development 
Emotional support, however, is of ten. role-related when provided by the TLC and 
appears to be of less s i^n| f i cance as an independent resource category. Also, 
it is important to keep in\nd that the TLC is but one resource in CMS which 
has many other specialized andxgeneral resources. 

The linkage between the CTs and the TLC is influenced, by several factors. 
On one hand, the TLC is- a resource that CTs use to satisfy teacher requests; 



on the other hand, the TLC is also a resburce CTs use m defining and fulfil 
ling other aspects of their role. In understanding the dimensions of CT use. 
of the TLC the CTs may be viewed as potentially having one of three levels or 
knowledge.' In this case, however/knowledge Is not directly an information 
problem; it is a problem of role definition and school context.. The first level 
is knowledge of the TLC material resources used to respond to their teachers 
needs and Requests. The second level includes the first, but adds knowledge 
of the TLC' s other resources such as techniques and strategies of teaching, 
problem solving or discussion of classroom management . The third level includes 
the first two levels in most cases, but adds the knowledge that the TLC can a.so 
be a resource to the CT's own professional development through workshop planning 
and design, study groups, etc. In general, the advising CT usual ly .has all three 
levels of knowledge. It is also possible that managerial CTs may only seek the 
third level, and that new CTs may be forced to limit their usage to the first 
level in order to build sufficient credibility to enable them to take on the 
advising role. Thus, only when the role is an advising one and when the prin- 
cipal legitimates it and the teachers agree (as is often the case in the ele- 
mentary school) can a lack of knowledge be overcome by information only. This 
view' of levels of knowledge and role orientation leading to varying CT use or 
the TLC can be applied to other resource roles that function as supports to the 
classroom teacher. 

CT usage and assessment of the TLC is directly affected by role percep- 
tions. Advising CTs are high users, as are their teachers; the reverse seems 
to be the case with the managerial CTs. This is of special importance given • 
that advising CTs tend to be elementary and managerial CTs tend to be second 
ary Thus, role orientation and school context seem to affect TuC usage and 
relative favorable and/or useful assessments of the TLC. Nevertheless, di- 
rect usage of the TLC is the TLC's best advertisement. That is, J« v °rable 
use by CTs and teachers results in repeated use by those CTs and teachers 
and also generates influences for initial. use by other CTs and teachers. 

"The main issue of this research is how the results of this study may be 
of use to the TLC and other teachers' centers.. The obvious issues a t o 
with strengthening existing linkages and developing new linkages Given the 
effects of role orientation, it seems that the TLC coul- strengthen the ink 
age with school CTs through efforts focused on the CT's instructional role _ 
with an attempt to foster a more widely accepted advising or , entap on .How 
ever, since school context (especially elementary/secondary) is important it 
would seem the TLC could also focus more specif ical ly on "PO^darv^chool s. 
To do so, however, would not be easy-for to change either the, CT s (and the 
principal's) perceptions of the CT's role to a. more advisory approach or to 
change the .secondly school's orientation would be beyond the TLC's purview. - 

The TLC's philosophy of volunteerism and sel f-identi fication, of needs , i s 
a significant departure from normal organizational arrangements based u P° n 
hierarchical authority. The TLC fosters authenticity -(what people dec de ^hg. 
Want to do) while organizations like school systems most often foster legitimacy 
(what someone should dp, regardless of whether they, want to or not). To un- , 
critically use-thTTesul ts of this study would imply that the TLC shou d be 
used- by everyone regardless of whether they wish to or -no :. Thus . f 1 mkage 
and support are developed so that CTs and. their teache rs pel I eve the . r rol e 
requires the usage of the TLC, the TLC will have compromised their own approach. 
Thus the TLC must face the issue of the uniqueness of their resource and decide 
whether- increased usage and the legitimacy it may br.ng is a significant threat 
to that uniqueness. As the study clearly indicates, the TLC is but one of the 
resources, albeit a highly valued one, upon which a CT can draw The othe re 
sources may provide sufficiently for the manager tal ly-or.ented CTs and their 
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schools, suggesting that given the context the TLC should maintain its pre 
sent direction while continuing to. promote volunteer usage. 



The dilemma is whether the TLC should alter its orientation in order to 
gain new users, or maintain its uniqueness and work more informally to alter 
CT role definition and school contexts. What'would be gained or jeopardized 
by each approach? And more broadly, to what degree can teachers 1 centers 
maintain their ideology within the traditional organizational, structure of 
public schools systems? 
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CHICAGO TEACHERS' CENTER 
Northeastern Illinois University 

A STUDY OF THE ACTIVE STAFFING PROCESS OF A TEACHERS' CENTER . . 

Principal Investigator: / Dr. Margaret A. Richek Research Associate: Inez H. Wilson 

RESEARCH PROBLEM . . * 

Teacher centers have the potential to be settings where teacher concerns can become 
• starting points for reflective thought and professional growth In order to prov de 
this kind of support, a center would need a staff of experienced teachers who could 
actively and emphatically engage center users jn discussions about their work. Such 
. conversations would involve raising questions, suggesting options, or examining un- 
sta ted-ajssUmpt i o n s . 

In this study we researched how center staff and teachers actively interact with one 
another in order to reflect on issues about the teaching/learning process as it- 
relates to curricular concerns. It was assumed that if teachers in a drop-in facility 
were approached by active staffers, more meaningful involvement would take place 
Since a definition of active staffing is crucial to an understanding of these lnter- 
a ? ons, we focused oh two questions: (1) what are the defining elements of active 
staging from both the staff member' s and the teacher's perspective, and (2) what 
is the role Of an active staffing program within the context of a teacher center. 

METHODOLOGY 

Th* concent of active staffing was documented through the collaboration of an exper- 
• ienceS tea P Jher4enier ISfferSnd a university researcher. This staff member employed 
the active staffing process in the center two days per week for four months ^and wrote 
detailed logs of encounters with nine subjects, which served as the data base for the. 
studv Other staff members at the Center participated in the active staffing process 
an^ its docSLntatioS Written logs, reflections, and conversations were analyzed by 
the research team. To obtain preliminary estimates of teacher growth baseline data 
of center users were gathered through a questionnaire and telephone interviews At 
?he end of the active Staffing phase of research, teacher participants were also inter- 
viewed by telephone. 

a 

RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Defining Elements of Active Staffing 

Our analysis of the data revealed that the active staffing process can be divided into 
fair Stages Firs?, when a staff er. responds to an initial request, emphasis s placed 
nn^bli china raooort and mutual respect. Second, in the process of ^assisting a 
teafher Ihf taf?er e r P lores latent orunderlying reasons for the manifest request or 
IVvJl * broader oerspective to -the concern. This dialogue provides focus to the in- 
l ry ?hird a P iety of strategies are used to jointly solve the problems posed 
These'include brainstorming, discussing possible instructional activit « andprin- 
I?niL A aanocina childrens' needs and individual differences, and consider ng 

o ri 9 : ?c«: Fourth, contact with teachers i^-^^ained by inviting e a 
teacher back to share classroom outcomes, offering to visit the teacher s classroom, 
and being available for further consultation,^ 

Guiding Principles 

Several principles guided the active staffing process. First, active staffing was seen 
as a process that the staff and teachers create together, which means there must be ( 
m?^ penness on the teacher's part and an ability to foster dialogue on the staff person s 



part. Second, the active staffing process .focuses primarily on ways of thinking about 
learning and teaching and the meaning of classroom activities for the teacher. * Third, 
teachers bring a wealth of knowledge from past and current classroom experiences to 
active staffing encounters and these can serve as building-blocks for professional 
» growth. ^ 

a 

Active Staffing In Context 

. . . 9 • 

Finally, the active staffing process in this study was bounded by certain constraints. 
First, teachers who visited the center came from a variety of school situations and 
settirfgs, and these contributed to the complexity of the interactions between, staff 
and teacher. In some cases participants were under severe stress. Second, in order 
, for a teacher to function effectively as a staffer, he/she must be able to draw upon 
a rich base of knowledge about human development as well as theories of learning and -\ 
how they apply to specific classroom practices. 
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While teacher centers are usually designed to meet the unique needs 
of individual educators, little is known about the- p-cocess^and impact of 
individualized teachers 1 center -seryi ces • During the past two years hun- 
dreds of teachers and. admin istratoVs have individually requested assistance 
from the Northwest Staff Development Center (NSDC) to address the pressing 
concerns of their work*: — Although these individualized services are popular 
with practitioners, NSDC has had 1 ittle opportunity to assess the short and 
long term effect of these services on th* requesters and/or their students. 

The purpose of this Study was to describe^ the characterises of in- 
dividual ized .services and the practitioners who used those services. For 
the purpose of this study indi vidua 1 ized services are defined as those forms 
of- assistance that may be requested directly by teachers and administrators 
through the use of a "Request for Services" form. The following research 
questions were addressed in the study: 

1. What are the characteristics of an individualized delivery ^ 
system? >->^^ , ' 

2. How is it different from^other types of teacher center delivery 
systems (e.g., workshops, MinNAwards, etc.)? 

"° 3. Is there a.-relatlons.hlpvbetween the type of request for services 
and'certain demograpKic "and other characteristics of the teacher 
making the request? ■ 
^ -A. Are teachers who make frequent request : different from teachers 
who make few or no requests? 

5. Is there a "networking" effect aroong the teachers who use these 
. centers' services? 

6. What is the role of the school principal in the process? 

7. What is the impact on educators 1 job-related behaviors and 
their perception of student achievement? 

The research design of this study consisted of several phases. The major 
foci were the analyses of the documents associated with a sample of 562 re- 
quests, (out of 2,218) made by 277 (out of 1 , 109) pract i t ioners , and the ana- 
lyses of 51 interviews conducted by 10 teachers. 

The preliminary results of these, analyses indicate that a description of 
the characteristics of an individualized service would i ncl ude the, fol lowi ng : 
(1) it was a workshop attended ^within the state; (2). the focus of the work- 
shop was on either new teaching techniques* or new information; and (3) the 
center provided reimbursement for a substitute and conference fees. Indi- 
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vldualized services differ from other teacher center services in that they 
are initiated by -.the^teacher alone and- that they provide "something for 
everyone. 1 /*. * - • 

The person making the .request was usually a female elementary school 
teacher with a master's degree and abou v t 17 years of teaching experience. 
If she/he made frequent requests (more thanseven) for services, she was 
even more likely to be female and to attend the auctivity alone.. 

If a networking effect existed, it appeared to be dependent upon the 
presence of . an advocate in the school building. The advocate could be either 
an administrator, specialist, frequent requester or member of the center's 
policy board. The role of the principal ranged from providing no support to 
being supportive but didn't make suggestions to supportive and made sugtjes- 
t i ons . N ' 

The majority of the participants reported that the experience had had 
a positive impact on their job-related behaviors and attitudes. They also 
stated that they believed student achievement, self confidence and motiva- 
tion had- increased. > * 

The overwhelming tone of all the data collected was extremely positive. 
E i ghty- three per cent of the part i ci pants reported being very satisfied with 
the jndi vi dual ized service. It was clear that the teacher^ believed that the 
experience "made a big difference" and that they were extremely unhappy to 
see the center close. 



